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PREFACE 



Social science has largely been concerned with only those phases of 
learning that take place in the organized programs of institutions'. Nu-' 
merouti t3tudies have been undertaken; and they all focus on a similar gene- 
ral theme --the effort to discover the characteristics of those people 
served by established educational institutions. • 

In a parallel manner, learning psychologists have largely pounded 
their theories on data bases collected from student behavi^'ov whether in 
elementary, secondary or college programs. In addition^ the learning 
competencies for which instructional programs are designed are almost 
exclusively derived from the ways teachers teach as explicated far exam- 
ple in the various taxonomies of educational ot^eetives. 

Fven librarians, in their modest way, view their guidance and in- 
.'.tructional practices as a way of interpreting the formal subject collec- 
ti on to the" user and not vice-versa. The patron is conformed to organized 
knowledge in a manner comparably to instructional designers who take their 
objectives arid methods from the way teachers teach and not from the way 
learners learn. Certainly this is evident when in "training laymen in 
library lise, " ^hey deliberately teach the patron to become adept at un- 
locking the secrets of the reference and indexing structures. 

,Thu:;, it has been with considerable Interest that many professional 
consultantr. have followed the fresh'' approach to lifelong leQ:rning taken 
by Tough (l97l) and later associates in investigating the behavior of peo- 
pltj who der.ign and conduct their own learning projects in contrast to the 
taxonomlc approach so common to the instructional enterprise inferred from 
ohe way^ teacher's teach. The impetus for this endeavor grew out of the 
alnioj't incidental finding of the Johnstone and Rivera study (1965) that 
a«lults. do initiate learning projects on their own. 

</ 

Leaderfi in the librarians profession, to their credit, had antici- ' 
pated the:ie developments. For example, Asheiia (195?) had strongly urged 
re;?earch into two fundamental problems of the librarian as a helping pro- 
fe:;slonal: lack of a supportive behavioral psychology and only a vague 
und^?r standing of the impact of messages on people. This study addresses 
tlie f'ir^'t question and only some preliminary work has been done on the 
second. 

V 
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This report^ then, presents the findings of a study designed to ex- 
plore the behavioral aspects of learning by the average citizen so that 
the Impact oT such ^behavioral patterns on the librarian's helping rela- 
tionship could eventually bo assessed., Ihis project has not been a "user 
study" in the sense employed in traditional library and information sci- 
ence however useful th^se at times may be. Numerous user studies have 
been conducted and synthesized by annual and other reviews^ of the litera- 
ture; but they are rarely conducted into the concerns and interests of 
the average citizen, or into the behavioral aspects of that sequential 
information processing which occurs within such individual client systems.. 

The results and benefits of this study are both methodological and 
substantive. In regard to methodology, one of the criticisms sometimes 
leveled at library research is the lack of generalizability of itc find- 
ings. The problem of sampling methods in social science research has in 
large part been solved. But most of the populations from which., samples 
are drawn for library research are not widely representative and in some 
instances give the impression of having been identified to suit the pur- 
poses of the investigator. 

On^the contrary, this study samplfed the entire U. S. population. 
The methods of survey research are sophisticated enough to make the find- 
ings readily acceptable to ,a wide range of social scientists. This study 
will :iet a precedent in library research not only in the general relia- 
bility of its findings but also in its methodology. Perhaps as a result, 
library science may begin to emerge as one of the social sciences as 
Berelson had hoped. At the least it w^ll place individual learning on a 
behavioral foundation -- something which the approach of uset studies has 
not so Tar been able to 'achieve. ' ' 

Another criticism, sometimes leveled at library rese.arch, is that 
it is noncumulative, indicating that the findings of various Studies show 
little if any relationship to one another. This study wias conceived, de- 
veloped and executed within the framework of learning research and- par - 
ti^^ularly those studifes which have investigated the behavioral patterns 
of the human adaptive control organism. This study based on a national ' 
sample was designed to help initiate a new line of research into obser- 
vable .u?lf -designed learning patterns. 

A third criticism has been leveled at the dichotomy which exists be- 
tween practical or demonstration research and th^ theoretical constructs 
upon which the profession io presumed to rest. An other words, the theo- 
rie;' have in many instances not proved fruitfyi for experimental research. 
Thii* criticism brings the discussion 'around /to the substantive benefits 
to he„- realir.ed from this study. Libraria;iS have increasingly become in- 
volved with the innovative service aspens of independent study projects 
ami community information referral c^fvbers . But the methods employed are 
those of such traditional functi^p^s as the reader *s advisor, tutorial 
^nildance, and resource r^efefjte^. Ihere has been little if any attempt 
to develop a profe&slonal helping relationship out of the components of 
a hum^in behavi^ofal cycle in an information processing and learning mode. 
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It in hoped that this report will be studied by all librarians but 
especlaLly those who are in a position to lay a firm basis fo'r a truly 
profejit^lonaf approach of the librarian towards client services. The faith 
and seriout3 planning and commitment of various generations of librarians 
aince Flexner and her associates will be realized. The intuitively per-' 
ceived helping relationship will have a solid base in behavioral psycholo- 
gy as well as in actually identified patterns verified on the basis of a 
national study. Other professions will take note that librarians are 
ready and able "to come on board" the interdisciplinary teams required^ to- 
day to help community efforts move towards planned social change. 

The administrator and supervisors in iDcal library systems will find 
Ihe "evidence" for a departure in service designed to respond to the emer- 
ging needs of people in the community. Hiey should be enfcouraged to de- 
velop and defend professional helping roles such as the information broker 
and learning consultant which meet the imperatives for the relevant ser- 
vlco changes expected by the 1968 President's Commission on Libraries. 
Thus, the basis of a rationale will be established for human relations 
training among librarians whose interpersonal and question asking behavior 
is oftea peremptfiry and thus inimical 1^0 the exploratory and transactional 
nature of lifelong self -planned learning. 
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ONE 
INroODUCTION 



It is only recently that some effort has been made to rectify the 
lack of a psychology of self -planned learnings Indeed^ it was established 
only^ about 50' years ago that adults were capable of any learning at all 
(Thorndike 1928); and it has been widely presumed since then that adults 
learned in the same way children do. The work upon which a more widely 
pursued and critical reappraisal of human learning may eventually occur 
has been initiated in, recent studies of self -planned learning. No one 
researcher can be credited as the single innovator^ even though an over- 
view of previous research findings (Brunner 1959) did seem to stimulate 
a number of new approaches among adult educator3. A critical reappraisal 
hay been developing as a result of the concern by 9 few educational lead- 
ers (HavlghAirst 19T2j Kidd.l9T3). 



Learning Design; • ' 

Until that time the predominant findings about adult learning had 
been taken from studies with an institutional focus. The fini'dings of 
those studies encompassing clientele analyses were generalized across 
groip^j based on demographic predictors. In contrasl;;^ the Brunner over- 
view focused bn the need for research about the . participant as a person 
rather than the act of participating in institutional programs. This 
need for redirection had also been noted a couple of years earlier by a 
11 brar,l an -educator (Asheim 1957) • 

In what appears to be the first time an in-depth investigatibn was 
conducted into the actual learning behavior of a sample of adult subjects 
(Houle 1961). Ihis Btudy challenged educatot*^ by concluding rather ex- 
plicitly that the theory and practice of continuing learning were based 
on an understanding of how a sample of mature people approached the tasks 
and opportunities of adulthood. But when it comes to the population as a 
whole, it is only recently that the minimal requirements of adult copirig 
proficiency have been investigated (Northcutt 19T6); and these skills are 
net high for an all too large segment of the population. 

In any event, under the leadership of what might be called the Chi-- 
cugo ^'school/' other investigations were conducted into carefully^ specified 
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Uiipectu of the individuals whole pattern of educational effort (Sheffield 
1962; Inghiini I965; Litchfield 1965; Tougl-i I965). These studies were based 
on^Houie's premise that the desire to learn may not be shared equally by 
everyone Just as la the case of any other human characteristic. Later 
work by U\e^c same researchers appears to be challenging the assumption 
rather fnicces.i fully chat learning is much more widespr^sad than previously 
known. ' 

The ba^'.ic concept used for assessing and measuring th^ deliberate 
learning efforts of respondents is the learnln^i project. This concept 
has been successfully used in various studies (Tough 1971; Armstrong 19T1; 
McCntty 197:5,; Fulr 1973). Several other studies using the concept of a 
learning project are currently in progress. Tough, for example (1971, 
p. 6), huH defined a learning project as, "a series of related episodes, 
adding up to at lea. -it seven hours. In each episode, more than half of 
the person '.'J total motivation is to galii and retain certain fairly clear 
knowledge and skill, or to produce some other lasting change in himself." 
Epi.'.ode:; may be related by the content of the desired knowledge and skill 
or bythe use to which the knowledge and skill will be put. 

Other researchers have used minlmaL time criteria varying from six ", 
to eight hour;- ranging over periods of time. Hiese restrictions have been 
developed in order to exclude scattered and unrelated learning efforts 
from being classified as a learning project. On the one hand, a learning 
projet^t may be active for at least seven hours during a consecutive six- 
month period, but might of course continue beyond 'this period. On the 
other hand, a single sustained and uninterrupted .learning episode lasting 
f.even hour^;, although rare in occurrence, may be acceptable to particular 
rei-.earcherr. . Such definitions, however useful they may be appear to re- 
Liemble more the institutional adult education movement's various attempts 
to ;;^pecify a fortDal learning experience than they do the developmental 
pattern;; of i;elf -planned learning. 

'[lie L^oncept of an epinocie is sometimes taken as the basic unit around 
which tlie development of u learning project is constructed. Tough (19T1^ 
p. Y) ha:* defined a learning episode as, "a well-defined period of time 
U'lat i:* held together by the similarity in intent, activity, or place of 
'tihe thoufrJt;t..i :xnd actions that occur during it. The episode has a definite 
bo^anninK and ending, and is not interrupted for more than two or three ' 
uiinute;-. by c;ome other activity or purpose,*' Episodes ar6 pot just mental 
con/ triif'L.; .mperimpoiied upon humah behavior but correspond ' to actual 
"ohunkr," of* time and activity into which most adults appeal to divide 
their working, hours. This ''span of attention" may each be as brief as ten 
minute;* or hx:\t more than an hour. 

One criterion of a learning episode is that the learner has in mind 
certain knowledge and sldll to be obtained which is fairly clear and defi- 
nite. In addition, the learner is. presumed to be clear about the desira- 
ble application of that knowledge and skill to the question or problem 
on which an an:*wer is being sought. Episodes of activity which lack clear 
Learning goal::^ are excluded from this definition. For example, unfocused 
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reading of a newspaper, unplanned browsing in a library, aimless playing 
of a sport for relaxation may serve to illustrate Episodes which do not 
qualify as learning episodes. Also excluded is the entire' range of non- 
deliberate Incidental learning. 

, Another basic criterion of a learning episode concerns 'the . learner 's 
motivation when engaged'in a learning activity. Ihe adult's intent to 
learn is expected to constitute at least fifty-one percent 6t the total 
conscious motivation when 'beginning a learning episode. A distinction 
can be made between a learner's immediate reasons for engaging in an ac- 
tivity, ^and more long-term goals or objectives. Ihe adult learner- can be 
strongly motivated by sortie distant personal goal but that individual ^ust 
first learn, modify persbnal behavior, or change a set of attitudes be- 
fore seeking to attain that final objective. A relatively short segment 
of time is clajsified as a learning episode when the learrter's intent to 
learn is more important than the sum of all other immediate reasons for 
engaging in that activity. 

In a learning episode, the adult must wish to gain and retain certain 
knowledge and skill for at least two days. Quick inforpiation seeking, 
iiuch as asking directions to locate an address, or reading instructions 
on how to assemble a gadget, is not normally ilatended to be incorporated 
into more lasting knowledge. Transitory and non-sequential activities 
are therefore not classified as learning episodes unless they happen to 
be part of a larger learning effort. A learning project is excluded from 
research study when it is classified as being undertaken for credit. This 
occurs when more than half of the learner's total motivation is to obtain 
a degree, certificate, diploma, some license, passing a test or examina- 
tion, completing an assignment for a course, or performance upgrading re- 
lated to a job or profession. " ' 

Ihe lifespan of a learning project refers to the duration of a series 
of episodet^ from inception to the time when that study is definitely dis- 
continued. A project can be ongoing without necessarily being active; , 
that is, a participant may engage only occasionally in learning episodes 
related to a particular area of concern or content. It shbuld be noted . 
that the research survey period of one year previous to the interview may 
contain the entlrv^ lifespan of more than one project. Obviously, start- 
ing and discontinuation dates of many self-planned projects do not always 
coincide with the arbitrary period covered by a research interview. 

The lifecycle of a learning project refers to the pattern of learn- 
ing activity throughout the lifespan of the project. Some projects are 
chararterized by a concentrated and relatively uninterrupted series of . 
learning episodes. Others'^ appear to have intense periods of learning 
activity interspersed with dormant periods of time. Ihese patterns of 
fluctuation as learning activity are refered to as the lifecycle of a 
learning project. 

The life coping skills are not evenly distributed throughout the 
population. Beside the demographic characteristics there are a number 
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of aociocultural variables which on the .basis of survey research are pre- 
suroed to be correlated with information processing behavior (Robinson and 
Shaver 1973). Ihe Appalachian Adult Education Project (Hayes & Shelby 
1975) defines coping skills as the abilities to (l) define a problem as a 
need for information; (2) locate information about the problem; (5) pro- 
ceau the information, and review its uses; and (k) apply the information 
to the problem. Tliese skills need to be learned within the "subject" 
. arean in which most adults need information to cope effectively with 
the prof)ie::i of everyday living. 

'IJiij recent line of reset^rch being described here has been conducted 
into the observable and interpersonal behavior of real people vho actual- 
ly design and conduct their own independent learning in contrast to the ^ 
traditional taxonomic approach to learaing as inferred from the way 
teachers teach (Bloom 195^; Krathwohl 196h; Simpson 1966), Instead of 
asking teachers how people learn, a wide range of citizens have been 
surveyed and their articulations have been recorded of how they them- 
selves have planned and executed their own learning projects (Johnstone . 
and Rivera 196$; Tough 1971). 'Since then/'ov^r twenty other studies have 
been completed in limited geographic areas employing variat^ions of the 
Tough model among respondents ranging widely in demographic and socio- 
economic backgrounds, 

H:iese studies have surveyed people in a variety of categories, 6uch 
a;* age and educational level as well as in occupation, salary^ marital 
and other groupings. Two of these studies have focused em^Jti^asis on, il- 
literate adults and those with less than a. 6th grade eduoatipn (Peters 
and Gordon 197^; Field 1976). Most recently it has been found that pa- 
tronr who use library outlets plan and conduct self-learhing projects in 
a manner similar to se If -learner s investigated in other studies (Penland 
1970). 



Epi.:odic and Sequential Information Processing: 

Ihe development of a model of intrapersonal information processing 
rt»st.^ in part on the work in neuropsychology such as bionics and artifi- 
(vi'il iutelMgence. Episodic information processing is assumed to. be the 
behavioral reciprocal of a decision -making model (Tulving 1972; Schroder, 
Driver imd Struefert 1967). This body of work appears to have been suf- 
ilciently verified; at the least, it is presumed to validate the concept 
o^' episi'dic information processing so commonly accepted in the Inforina- 
tion sciences. The processing of informative data follows a cycle of be- 
havior which includes awareness and description, analysis and diagnosis, 
innovative acceptance and application of data the behavioral analog of 
patterns which have been derived in logical 'transformations from first 
order nodelr, of reality • 

'Huu', :-e'iuentlali ty i:- a product of various interacting variables 
and f'un:;i2-'ti< of a time <limension within whi^^h the person's involvement 
irvixlmJzed before levelling off and dissipating. Ihis involvement was 
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Initiated -by either need reduction or goal attainment, or both a more 
mnctiorial approach in motivation than "information need. " In this re- 
gard, content ly considered to be the "leavings" of leafuing processes 
rather than the architectural structure of traditional subject knowledge. 

Content emerges from the goals of- the learner which are determined by 
the sociocultural and demographic variables. Content is rthe deposit or 
product which is left behind and may be taken as evidence of the fact that 
the learner (attribute variable set) was involved (process variable set) 
with sources, (treatment variable set) over time. Content is more process 
oriented towards the daily concerns of the learner than U is subject ori-' 
en bed. . j 

Reallife people have developed individualized and complex cognitive 
otru-itures. When a person communicates a point of view or a question or • 
an interei5t, the words are representatives of internalized "schemata" as 
well ii: parts of a dynamic process (Monge 1972). Every sen-cence utteregl 
by the learner can say something and may do something. In e.veryday life 
people find li> more practical to articulate and question an area of in- 
teretit or concern than to take a topic and develop it in subject fashion 
(Chickering 1969). Thus systhesis as a completed product should be dif- 
■rerentluted from aystheslzing as a mode or examination. The essence of 
this mode is the seeing of a, new picture, the creating of a decision as a 
prediction about the future, 
o 

The rei-earch into individual self -planned learning appears to be mov- 
ing', towards including the dissemination as well as the utilization aspects 
or the more general model of knowledge production, dissemination and uti- 
'Lizatlon (KPDIJ). Obviously the work of Tough (1971) and Dervin (1976) has 
thrown un emphaiiii; on the aspects of utilization which have long been ne- 
^.^lected in KPDIJ rei;earch. A growing concern has appeared for the addi- 
tional variables of content Qf "information" sources and the major methods 
of learning employed by individuals. ' , ' 

t'-artillel with this development of a behavioral analog has been the in- 
rrea.-e.t attentior given to the first order models of reality which can be 
Inferred from empirical evidence. From his focus. on the Individual's 
whole pjttte^-n of educational effort, Houle (I96I) proposed a theoretical 
tytx'logy of how r,eir-actualizing adullts motivate themselves through the 
ta;;k;- an(i opportunities of adulthood. Recoi^n^zing that categories of 
huinun activity are never discrete, Houle classified continuing learners 
u: {V goal-oriented those who use education as a means of accomplish- 
in(.', near -cut objectives; (2) activity -ori en ted those who utilize edu- 
cation ;i means of sutiBfying r.ocial needs-; (5) learning-oriented -- 
tho;-.e who oeek luiow ledge for its own. sake. 

Thlf. theoreti»qal framework was carried one step further, initially, 
by Tough (l97l) in focusing on the individual's deliberate efforts to gain 
and retain certain definite knowledge', skill or attitude. Such an approach 
TUiy complement the more unual reliance on the demographics and sociocultu- 
ral;-.; i.e., liituationr,, life forces and negotiations within which the per-" 
t'.on develops and passes hi/r days. 

c 
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In thei;e recent studies, editioative activity is considered to mean 
conocjjous voluntary ei'rort on the part 'of an individual adult to learn 
uome thing. The uce fulness of this broad interpretation, bearing heavily 
on the perceptions of the, learners themselves, is .supported by findings 
about the prevalence of self -teaching (Tough 1971) and by more research- 
bused observatiofia ^(Brunner 1959). "Learning is a change i/n responding • 
taut involves abilities, emotions, attitudes aod all other behavior that 
resultr. from the t^ptivity of the learner" (Sorenson 1964, p. 404)''. 

The acquisition of knowledge through concept, learning differentiates 
among three steps in the learning model: situation description and clari- 
fication; analysis of relations and data gathering; predicting (guessing 
ut)^ what will happen. Selectivity, differentiation and patterning are 
pruceiiaeij that help people clarify the nature of "things." When a new , 
"thing" ij noticed, a person unconsciously asks "what is it?" Tto increase 
knowledge, tht person makes discriminations about its parts which are usu- 
ally concrete components or attributes. But new knowledge can also be 
clarified by naming, abstracting, or categorizing it.. 

Learning doey not begin unless the organism is presented with rele- 
vant data in the form of stimuli (Pressey and Kuhlen 1957). In other 
words, a iitimulus event must be so novel, so exciting or threatening that 
it produces orientation and arousal; or the individual must choose to at- 
tend to ;ome iaispect of-the environment (Nesselroade and Reese 1973). Dur- 
ing the 'jubsequent episode of behavior, the surprised individual selects 
:;ome thingy and not others to attend to, begins to-^ differentiate between 
thingi;, and then patternH what is seen or heard (Tulving 1972). 

Ntmy people plan their days or at least do have an orderly orienta- 
tion to bhem (Miller, Gulnter and Pribram 1960) . It is not just a case 
of falling into u routine except perhaps for the most fatalistic of people 
There are coni-.traints on behavior and these imperatives tend to influence 
or persuade the individual (Janis 1959). 

t 

Meaniijg occurs in an individual who is a unique product of the situ- 
ation:; to which s/he has-been exposed throughout life. It follows that 
the cop-ing skills and the learnings are also unique. In fact, the content 
or proituct of the sequential lnfo;rmation processing is relative to the 
[tiLinner- in which an individual human entity may define personal need and 
intertjst. In this context "information" consists of any data whatsoever ■* 
which rrviy have stimulus or surprise valu6; to a particular ^ individual. 

Tlie environment includes anything which may be a source of stimulus 
for the .individual, ihe environment (channel) is the carrier and presen- 
ter of any data which causes the individual to pay attention and sustain 
that awareness. The environment will include the totality of audiovisual 
and nonverbal channels as well as the more traditional carriers sufih as 
book.', prograrrs. Journals:. Only the individual can determine whether any 
of these channels are per.tinent; and the "information" sought is largely 
procer.ser- rather than subject-oriented. 

s 

in 
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Motivation as stimulated by perception is com^idered to be most in- 
fluential in a potential learner's initial decision to participate and 
also in its effect-on self -educative behavior. These two aspects of moti- 
vation, participation and learning, are highly interrelated but can be 
examined separately. Participation is assumed to be a prerequisite to 
learning. One of the motivational factors contributing to a potential 
learner's Initial decision to participate appears to be that person's 
preferences as to methods of participation. In many publications, the 
term method ref'^ers to the techniques and devices... used by the teacher in 
teaching rather than how the learners arrange themselves for participa- 
tion in educative activity (Verner I962). 

It has been stated by some researchers such as Blackburn (1967) that 
the extent to which the modes of participation appeal to the learner could 
greatly influence the initial decision to participate and the subsequent 
levels of participation. Thes6 researchers believe that one of • the signi- 
ficant factors contributing to apparent non -participation In institutional 
programs, after an initial interest has been expressed, is the individual 
preference to learn the subject matter by method's other than those offered. 

Educative behavior will be persistently pursued if it enables the in- 
dividual to experience basic satisfaction. Unfortunately, learning all 
too often is likely to be perceived as an evaluation situation in which an 
individual nay become sensitive about hi/r own sense of worth. Thus, in- 
dividuals Kith a strong fear of failure avoid enrolling in adult classes. 
In talking about persons of low socio -economic status and those in the Ap- 
palachian region in particular, Weller (0.965) suggested that: "Fear, a 
tremendous sense of Inadequacy, difficulty in expressing oneself, inability 
to handle personal differences, almost antisocial behavior in groups 
other than one's own -- all these prevent group participatibn. " 

In establishing his approach, Totigh did not deny that motivation may 
be inner directed as Houle had inferred from his findings. Ihe distinc- 
tion which was made between one episode and a series of episodes became a 
defacto and operational definition of a learning project. In doing so, 
however. Tough vac careful to give numerous examples of episodes, sugges- 
ting th^t these periods of time grow out of the transactional nature of 
everyday life. Learning projects, on the other hand, devolve around the - 
strategies and tactics required by longer term negotiations such as self- 
educatlve uctlvlty. 

Regardleys of whether the motivation is transactional or negotiatlve, 
the Individual's attention is considered to be focused on a dynamic situ- 
ation ulmost exclusively instead of on the topics of subject knowledge as 
preat-nted in the transitional curricula. Ihis "revolutionary" reorienta- 
tion to adult learning, established in the many studies based on Tough's 
rei-.earoh model, in supported by the findings of other researshers (Derwin 
19T1, 197*6; Reisser 1975). As a result, the links in tne mapping matrix 
between the behavioral analog and the more primary order model of informa- 
tion processing has been strengthened. 
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Behavioral Ana lop; 

Individual learning is conceptualized within the frameword of the 
various theories of learning (Hilgard 1966). At the most general level 
learning is considered to be' a change in behavior, whether short- or long- 
term and a response to a transactional environment (Sells I965). Ihis 
response to negotiation .can be expressive (Miller, Galanter and, Pribram 
1969), ^or coded (Pribram I96I), or be indeed any combination of these 
reHponsen. Self -initiated learning, or sequentxal information processing, 
it; more ^likely to be problem- or complaint-oriented than it is .likely to 
emphasize intereata and subject content (Tough 1971) Childers 1975) Dervin 
1976). Independent self-planned learning is largely developed within the 
context of situational transactions. 

Deopite his general conclusion that the human entity is often a shel- 
ter-seeking organism, whether physically or mentally, Berelson (l96i*) mus- 
ters a considerable body of evidence which shows that most human organisms 
will spend ;i great deal of energy in attempting to change the environment." 
1hus=, this present study is Interested in the learner's attitude towards 
seir-plunned education to the extent that it is reflected in his behavior 
(Huvelock 1970, 9:19) which is usually more accurate than asking about 
intrapersonal matter? directly such as attitudes or needs. 

It is difficult' if not impossible to define-lnfor-mation needs; and 
tlie literature does not provide much help in arriving at a consensus. 
Actually it seems more advisable to accept the position thrt "need" is a 
theoretical construct which has developed to "explain the thrust or pro- 
gresoions in observed behavior (^Childers 1975). Such vectors of behavior 
cannot be observed directly but only through what Childers (p. 16) calls 
the tracei- of behavior, such as: 

How people use things -- the mass media. Informal cooimuni cation 
network.', :;ociul services. 

How people live habits of economic behavior, homemaklng 
patterns, educational environment. 

What people are --conditions of health, domicile, family and 
self, a:; well ds other soclocultural variables. 

Wliat the individual says he needs for himself, as well as what 
the profesLiionul or expert says these needs... may be. 

It i;; necessary to probe^into the patterns of what people do with 
Uie inforrn/ition to which they have been exposed and to which 'they pay 
attention. Previous studies including the sociological surveys and the 
u;-.er tudien of tiie inrormati-on processing professions have been largely 
ronfLne(i to channel and media preferences. These studies have been useful 
in .-.ugger.ting cardinal displays of the channels and the media based on cor- 
relations of them with demographic and soclocultural independent variables. 
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Various tlndings from the literature suggest the wide ranging impact 
o-'f received information on the lives of the people concerned. Some of 
these conclusions border on the unfortunate assi£,Timent of real human beings 
to the categories, of a iinldimensional ladder of information utilization. 
Of cour.ie, the docial mores dictate the provision of an equal opportunity 
for all people, based on an assumed commonly accepted process fcr all 
citizen::. On the contrary, self -planned, learning makes it possible for 
any individual to route personal experience into that peculiar combination 
of modes, where it will develop the most successful personally (Merrill 
19 {'.>). 

■ Learning involves the t -sting and matching of outcomes against stored 
kncwledge a.s well as the modification of perceptual connections. Compe- 
tence and knowledf,e in\olves the building up of new configurations of be- 
havior rather than simply adjusting to conditions in a more or less fa- 
Uiiir.tic iTumner. Obviously, there are a number of psycho cultural varia- 
bLei- wMch yre correlated with the configuration of knowledge seeking 
and uMlii'.ation (HaveluL:k 19T0, Chapter k) . 

Competence in Learning is a patterned activity designed to perform a 
'•DOr.iluate.l of behaviors in order to accomplish a goal. In som.e in- 
;--t.aiice.i, fearnlnr, imy be limited to the S-R phenomena where behaviors are 
(.'h.-titied together through conditioning and reinforcement" ( Skinner I96I; 
Cxat^n'- Competence in huinan entities, however, does not only arise 

from Irr^ven-.ible connections between receptors and neurological "grooves;" 
peupLf- do have flexibility and the power to create new forme, and entities 
•S.: evitiencetl by the enormous range' of continuing learning (Reitraan I965). 

. "I'' t,he.^ participant i:; arked to select a present interest, based on 
pi.-.t experience, or current choice, and translate it into questions, then 
■«1i-it in;iy have been a static interest will become energized and given di- 
rection. ;jel f-plannetl leai'ninf, projects are more successful when initi- 
ally developed around specific questions which have been identified as' 
iMlinc: into thre.e categories (Andersoh t.nd Moore, 196O; /^lackay I96O; 
Aqai/.t >: Keir.ser 1975): 

In^r in.'i Live qiie.aions explore the nature of some subject; 
ATutt 1.; it? Where did it come from? Since they are predi- 
cated on intransitive verbs, answers *elicit reports in terms 
.M' de:;f*ription, det'initioas or comparisons. 

'IViin;-.! tlve ([u^aion;5 With both a subject and direct object de- 
note- 'I dymmxc reia tion;;hip* Since they probe about the ef- 
iL^'^t or one thing on another rei^ponse requires explanations 
^m' c;"iiu^e anti elTerjt, or connectionn between fact and theory, 
tran.;li tion;; and evaluations. 

.Uibjuru^ti ve queL; tioni> 'explore poorsibilities and syntheses of 
a:'r.urnptionr., cause and effect. They predicate change, new in-' 
terpreta tlons and knowledge based on conclusions, predictions 
and Inte^ati on:'. . 
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Intrapersonal Infor tutton processing follows in general the tradi- 
tional steps of stimulus, Interpretation and response regardless of 
whether the stimulus is presented in a learning or a 'communicative situa- 
tion* The S-I-R process is presumed to rest on a Itfwer-order (S-R) neu- 
rologicfil syntactical :\inction called a '](X)TE ( tef^-oper ate -test exit) 
^servomechonism (Miller et al I960). It shb'uIdT however, be noticed that 
thii' biological TOTE is much more soTDhisticated than the cause-effect 
(C-E) proce:53es of the physical uni' erse. 

The traditional information processing model (Shannon 19^18) limits 
the' consideration of the human adaptive control organism to that of a 
channel; but such a model is of questionable value when considering the 
real time complexity of the human entity. In order to offset these con- 
straints, the transmission of rtimuli within the body as. well as the in- 
teg.ra^ve capacity of the human processing system have been examined by 
bioticj and traditional experimental psychology (Adrian '1965) . Structure, 
nieaning and concept formation are all considered to be products of the 
Intraperoonu]. information processing of the system (Garner I962). In in- 
formation theory noise is undesirable; whereas in communication theory it 
may represent ouch a necessary process as the recalibration of the encoder 
decoder or interpretor (Oarnfer and Hake 1951). 

Ntmy attempts have been made to explain the patterns and the diffi- 
ailtie:^> in' human goal setting (Buhler and Massarik I968). Some people 
nuiy be able to think conditionally about themselves without confusion or 
he:; I ta Lion (OuiLford I96T). 'Others may be more conceptually Interdepen- 
dent within a resource framework (Harvey, Griffith and Kolb 1968). Still 
others will be more cognitively flexible, closer to the open minded end 
of the a ttitlide -stereotype scale (Ro.keach I960). In any event, few peo- 
.ple- e:'^*ape from some of the psychocultural handicaps (Havelock 1970, 
Cliapter '0. 

P>om viewpoints such as these and many others, most people have 
great difficulty in goal formulation. The variety and complexity of the 
process has been explicated in survey research in at least 60 conceptually 
diiu.inct steps (Tough 1971/ Chapter 6). Obviously both the learner and 
thf he.^lpin^:: consultant will be' confused if goal setting stems frOm an end 
pr'.Hluct retrieved from the parking categories of classified knowledge 

'(Prooke- 197^0 or acquired from the organized tracking system of an in- 
//uructional technologist (Cronbach and Snow 1976). As a result, a fresh 
look ha.; been taken of the way people actually conduct their self-planned 

'learriinr, projects (Tough 1971)* 

Th^' theoretical model ol' information processing of which learning is 
•1 pan aihi upon which a behavioral analog has b'een taken to rest is a 
pvi^duct. the /.ynthesis of researchers on sensory processing (e.g., 
Br^xiiibenl 19'>'3), rei'ear cher/. on learning development (e.g., Cronbach & 
onow Vy{L') and the cognitive psycho lotjists (e.g., Weimer and Palermo 
19r''). Willie different people use the same machinery of perceiving, co- 
ding, • ' toring, » and retrieving, variations in peopled; experiences do lead 
to different cognitive :'.tructures . Even small modifications in environ- 
ment and experience can make large differences in Imowledge structures 
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including the learner *y knowledge about how to.proQess inf oration even 
though it may be true 'that the underlying machinery is the same for all 
learners* ^ 



Area of Assumptions; 

A systems approach to the self -planned learning of individuals in 
America should accept the multi -dimensional aspects of the various com- 
ponents. Uiese components have been fairly well articulated in the lit- 
erature of attribute-treatment interactions as a three -dimensionaT matrix 
of the variable sets of attributes, treatments, and tasks ♦ These varia- 
•bles are strikingly similar to the variables considered under the librari 
an's terminology "information needs and interests/' 

The components and patterns of '^'espondent designed .learning projects 
become the initially hypothesized dependent variables of the total study. 
It is also hypothesized that the following demographic, socioeconomic and 
tJociocultural categories will serve as independent variables: age, sex^ 
marital status, race, ethnic roots, education,, occupation, class (upper, 
middle, working, lower), incomfe, residence,, mobility, as wellXas such i- 
tems as religion and religiosity, dogmatism versus openness, ce^rtainty 
versus uncertainty, rural versus urban residences and other factors hy- 
pothetiized to have an influence cn the learning proce^^ss which haVe been 
widely validated and verified (Kobinson 19T5) ♦ 

Thus the asoumptiona underlying the study as summarized in the at- 
tached Figure gro\/ out' of the literature analyses. Tliis work sought to 
identify the dynamic and functional models of actual learning rather than 
to develop a precis of a subject area of knowledge. The definitions re- 
lated to the following assumptions are presented in the appendices: 

« 

Complex interaction of factors predisposes the individueil to 
^ s'eek and process information such as .social norms, personal 
values and attitudes, specific situation, previous learning 
history, sense of helplessness, anoraie, fatalism, education. 

l^elationfihip between information sought and processed and sub-- 
.;equent decisions and activity can be. explored by associations 
between remembered information related behavior anld Remembered 
.••ubsequent activity. • . • 

Increaijed knowledge is an effect of mobility as well as vice 
verr.a even though perhaps only correlations can be obtained 
with auch factors as: 

Changen in the quality of. life ~- for the individual 
or community, in both the 'long and short i:,erm. 

Changei> in service demands on local and non-local a- 
genciei; . ' 
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INTRODUCTION ■ 

■ ... 
Changes In the individual's decision -making process 
and habits or in the actual deolsloris made, 

Penetration depth of media of communications varies directly 
.. with the saturation efforts of an orchestration of media' as ret ' 
• _ veiled by proportion of awarfe (informed) or unaware respondents, 

Index space includes all of thpse items in knowledge and infor- 
mation space which serve a linking function or point Ao those : 
"sources where informative data may be found. &' 

Linking roles may be considered as a subset o^" index space for 
auch human interventions or services as organizing a community 
fcr a welfare. protest, authorizing the issuance of food stampai^ 
hiring an Applicant, accepting a child into a d^y care center, 
broadcasting, news of a welfare service, publishing a horoemak- 
^ er's directory or telling someone' the hospital's emergency 
phone number , 

<i . • • , ' 

O 

Res'oujce as an entity which c'an deliver data fi'om knowledge and 
^ information spac6 my be composed of a channel, content data, ^ 
^and a treatment (rhetoric and intent:j.dns) . 

/Bie time lag between the creation of new knowledge and its acceptance 
U\ particularly a function of the information seeking and. learning be- 
havior of individuals. Related to this phenomenon is the tendency of the 
follower or late adapter to seek out sources such as news media whose 
viewpoints are known to be similar to hi /r own (Freedman and Sears- I965), 
/Biis does not mean that individuals always reject incompatible attitudes 
and beliefs; only that there is a tendency to, do so when the imperatives . * 
04' Ideality are not as* strong as they may be at other times (Rok^ach I96O). 

An important variable in the search patterns 'of the individual is the 
reliance on friends and relatives as distinct from more impersonal sources 
(Llonberger I960). A modification of thsfe variable is the distinction be- 
tween local as opposed to nonlocal sour.es vheii r.eeking help or informa- 
tion (Carlson 1965).^ In general, pep.ple' who are open to new ideas and 
are more 'inclined to champion change processes usually. seek out impersonal 
anu nonlocal sources over the local and more familiar personal oneg (Rogers 
1962), Th'e innovators not only employ a greater number of sources, but 
they Geek out those where new ideas based on research findings are more ^ 
likely to be found (Coleman 1966). 

Predictor varlableD such as the demographic and socloi^uli^Ural char- 
actefistics are frequently employed diagnostically by many consultants in 
cllenU helping systems. One researcher (Dervin 19T6) has however found 
that these variables account for only a srtiaj.1 amount of the total variance 
-- not more than 10^. Establishing an almost entirely individualistic 
perspective for ^ana lyzing the respondent's situation, Dervin has probed 
for those "constructs" through which people transform retrieved subject 
soui'ce data (information l) into "surprlsefully" relevant data (informa- 
tion c?) by means of planner guidance (Information 3). 
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Sociul ijcience hay made a serious attempt to describe and subsequent- 
ly predict the behavior oC individuals on the basis of attribute variables 
r.uch nr. «ge, race, occupation, "personality" ( sociocultural traits), edu- 
cation, literacy. ' But so far apparently these have proved insufficient; 
and it appears that no single set of variables is sufficient to describe 
the behavior patterns which may be called learning. The variable sets 
employed need to be more representative of the situation -within which the 
individual is involved in a transactional mode. 

In an attempt, to replace the limited usef\ilnoss of the traditional ' 
predictor variables, Dervln has .sought to explicate the assemptions un- 
derlying Lsubject source, relevant data and planner guidance: "In my Phase 
I study, I made an attempt to tap situational concepts -- situation dura- 
tion, erabeddedness, movement state; e.g., is the person trying' to choose 
between two options? is the person trying to remove a barrier to movement? 
iii the person flailing around with options? is the person trying to under- 
stand the situation/ system?" (Letter to principal investigator 1976). 

important line of research investigation complements the work of 
Tough und associates as well as the Work of Reisser (1975) in exploring 
self -educative behavior. Employing a model of interpersonal information 
processing, the linguistic behavior of respondents, in a learning, mode was 
exatidned. On the basis of these analyses, the processes of transforming 
objective data' into subjective data were in fact accomplished. Context 
;;pecific learning apparently evolves through several "developmental" 
stages. ■ « 

Such are the models which are considered to be useful in taking an 
analytic approach to learning whether episodic or sequential because they 
help to Indicate a complete cycle in the intraper sonal processing of in- 
lorniiition. But .unce it is difficult so far to observe the processes in- 
:;idc the "black box" oJ" the human organism, it is necessary to identify 
the *b.;ervaule behavior:; which reflect the intraper sonal examination mode. 
•The .complementary reporting mode requires not only the ability to communi- 
cate bii't al:;.o that clientc be helped by professipnals (Barnlund I968) in 
order to ot'l'set the numerous sopiocultural and personal handicaps (Cohen 
l9o'0. • , ■ ■ 

llie ability to structure -^nd articulate response to a problem requires 
rvmv or^vini^iation or variouti comronentr, into a plan ana a personal program 
for le.'irriin^.^ With clients just , emerging from the transactional contisxts 
of reaLiii'e, it i^-.^'not appropriate to focus on subject content, but rather 
on the i.*li^u^*t'.Lre and processes which determine the content. Any growth 
in fjw.mpett.»n(»e .-hould involve the learning of simpler behaviors and the com- 
bining ut' these elements into organic and developing i)rogramQ through the 
toilowifi^'; mode:* (Reioser 197 jJ) : 

Dtt'i gathering and examination rhftde wherein the client identi - 
fie.', dercribes, defines or compares one concern or interest 
vi th. another- ai3 they emerge from a transactional context. 
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Analytical mode wherein the learner explains the data In terras 
of assumptions- and correlations, relates It to other relevant 
dimensions for enhanced meaning, and transforms It Into an ar- 
ticulate program to enhance communication. 

Synthesizing mode wherein hypotheses are tested or demonstrated 
In a set of skills or in creating a new work from which conclu-r' 
sions are drawn and predictive decisions are made. 

The vast majority of citizens are not familiar with formal modes of 
Intellectual inquiry. Iheir continual involvement in the kinetic episodes 
of real life are not evident to them as extensions of more formal modes 
of examination (Knowles 197?). If citizens as clients can be helped to 
see an organic and" logical relationship between their own natural methods 
of thinking and the way knowledge is composed (Neelemeghan 1975) (and 
eventually classified informal and more action oriented indexing systems), 
then the 'learning consultant can be a more effective helping professional 
(Braramer 1973). 
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There are three settings in which adult learning normally occurs: 
fortTial adult education, non-forinal adult education, the everyday activity 
of individuals (which gives rise to deliberately ' structured learning ed- 
forts) and incidental learning. A niunber of studies have been conducted 
' into the learning accomplished by adults who are engaged full-time in for- 
mal education. But other than library user studies, the great variety of 
incidental learning in which adults engage has been neglected. The spe- 
cific focus of a few of the newer studies are the major and deliberate 
learning efforts of individuals and groups of adults who are over l8 
yearn of age. 

It it3 expected that adult learning would occur as a matter 6f course 
within adult education settings. But there are many life situations which 
require ydult learning behavior and which are not catered to by adult edu- 
cation programs. As. such, the phenomenon of adult learning becomes a wi- 
der and more universal phenomenon than aduJLt education. For example, a 
learning situation may result from what has called the "basic tasks of 
living*' (Havighurst 1972). Adults are characterized as facing develop- 
mental tasks which require the adult to learn new knowledge, adjust to 
attitudes, change behavior, seek information, acquire new skills and im- 
prove existing performance .levels . It is evident that much of this 
learning will be accomplished by the adult learner outside of what is nor- 
ntilly cfilled an adult education setting. . ' 

An unknown amount of this learning behavior occurs incidentally, 
thai Il'i in bit.* and pieces during everyday activity, often without plan- 
ning or direction. Brief episod^-s of information seeking, unconscious 
indtation of another person's conduct, unplanned improvements in a physi- 
cal :;kill, are examples of incidental learning. Adults also learn in 
many unanticipated ways: empathy role-taking, accidentally, from shock 
ov they imiy have a "^'surpriseful" experience and suddenly hit upon the so- 
lution to a difficult problem in the middle of the night. 

ErnpirioaL findings increasingly indicate that adults often take the 
InilJative- in devising mo.lor learning projects for themselves in an effort 
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to modify their own behavior ♦ Hiey may become their own teachers or turn 
over the responsibility of directing a learning effort to another indivi- 
dual, gi'oup or object ♦ A learning experience may . begin through incidental 

awareneiJs and then develop into deliberate activity. An adult may back 
into, BO to speak, the realization that s/he has a' need for ne^w knowledge 
or skill and then deliberately set about structuring a learning effort to 
ine't?t this need. 

Other findings sug^^dst that a large segment of the population uses 
mny approaches to learning other than traditienal" ones such as enrolling 
In a nourse or attending-an educational progrpm designed for a group. >^ 
Seir-planned "learning seems to be an extensive activity; it may turn out 
to be a very efficient way for individuals to learn many of the skills 
and knowledge that are needed. It may also be that different individuals ^ 
have different capacities for learning based upon a number of factors such 
a^i attitudetj of spouses, personal attitudes toward schooling, amount of 
time available, and stages in the family life cycle of people who do not 
cuaform to such findings (Houle I96I, p. 6): . ^ 

While the clientele of each institution has its unique features, 
certain characteristics are common to all the groups served. 
In general, high income groups- are more likely to take part in 
educational activities than low income groups. Participation 
is h1c>o positively related to the size of the :jommunity, the 
length of residence in it, and the number of different kinds of 
educational activity available* People with certain nationality 
or religiou.s backgrounds are more active than those with other 
backgrounds. Age is important: the very young adult seldom • 
tukei5 part, but there iij a sharp upturn in the late twenties, a 
fairly coustant level of activity until the age of fifty, and ' 
a decline afterward. Married people participate more than sin- 
^;le people, and families with school-age children more than fami- 
lies, without them. Many more professional, managerial^ and tech- 
nical people take ptirt relative to their number in the population 

, tlian do people from other occupational groups j next in signifi- 
(,',Mn<:e .'ire whitecollar and clerical worker.;; then skilled laborers; 

^ Mnd luL^tly, unr:killed laborers. But the most universally impor- 
tant factor li/. r.chooling. The higher the formal education of 
the adult, the more V-kely it iij that he will take part in con- 
tinuing, education. T^e amount of schooling in, in fact, so 
• i;igni fl cant that it under lien or reinforces many of the other 
(ieterrninantr., r,uch an occupation, ;ize of community, length of 
. tvuy In it, and nationality and religious backgrounds. 
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flie main contribution of these recently undertaken patterns of re- 
search Htudy lies in the description and analysis of the various charac- 
teristics of deliberately planned learning among respondents. This type 
or research benefits from establishing measures of participation and ca- 
tegories- or knowledge and skill as well as describing the social rela- 
tionships obijerved within participation. Wiis approach to adult learning 
could be advanced to a -signiftLcant degree by being tested with a sample 
of the entire U.S. population. 

A considerable amount of work has already been done in the area of 
independent self -planned learning. An initial and provisional model of a 
citizen s independent self-study can be based on the findings of survey 
research into the nature and design of lei rning projects among a wide 
rapge of adults in -the United States and (;anada . ■ 

• A continuing self -learner is considered to be-an individual (usually 
adult) who Dlans and designs an Independent learning project. For the 
purposes of tfhis study, planned and sustained attention to one topic will 
be taken to define a learning project. The minimum often established of 
•seven hours Spread over at least three days, is comparable to the defini- 
tion of a learning experience posited by the Adult Educational Associa- 
tion of the U.S. 

One Investigator (Collican 1975) employing the minimum time limit of 
one hour discovered the phenomenon of "quick learning — completed proj- 
ects which could be learned in less than seven hours. Such' initially 
:'.hort-tcrm activities cbuld develop into longer projects depending upon 
the :-tretigth of the initial stimulus. On the one hand, there may be no 
piirtlcilar magic in length of time except the "halo" effict which, carries 
over from an institutional influence. On the other hand, learning psy- 
nhoiogy r'/iy have to be revised to include a deeper understanding of the 
roLe^of r.o-caUed "incidental" learning in the development of an indivi- 
dual ;•. niore deliberate learning projects. 

L;elf -planned learning comprises a person's deliberate attempt to 
learn :ome specific knowledge and/or skill where that individual assumes 
piNUnary re:',pon:?ibiUty for planning not only the why, but also the what, 
how, when und where to learn. That person may attend a course as part of 
the futal learning effort or seek materials or advice from a resource per- 
i-.un in anMnr.tltution. But in doing so, s/he retains control of and re- 
;Vpon:-.ibnity for deciding what resources and activities to use each time. 

In undertaking a learning project, the learner hi/rself largely de- 
-•ide;: whether to proceed with the project as well as what in a general 
way r.hould be learned instead of just drifting into some activity. The 
appi^rs^U. random activity ut the beginning of some sequential endeavor 
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like a learning project is probably due to the phenomeiion of human per- 
ception. At first, a dif fused perception is "suffered" until through 
what appears to be chance some patterns emerge in the transactional situ- 
atior.. f 



Components of Investigation; 

A basic question is faced at the beginning of every learning project: 
the extent of responsibility for the detailed planning — what and how / 
the learning should occur during each episode, itough adopted the label 
planner to refer to the person or thing that did most of the detailed 
day-to-day planning in these individual learning endeavors. This concept 
of planner is needed in order to classify the source of the plans and de- 
cisions, not the motiva£ion or resources used to obtain subject matter. 

1$ie concept of planner encompasses the person or thing responsible 
for developing the majority of the learning episodes. " TJie planner is re- 
i-,ponsible for more than half pf the detailed day-to-day planning and the 
decision making processes in a learning project. The planner makes the 
majority of the decisions about what to learn (the detailed knowledge and 
skilJ) in each learning episode, and/or about how to learn (the detailed 
strategy; activities, and resources). The planner may also decide when to 
bcKin each learning episode, and the pace at which to proceed. 

Method categories can be considered as either group or individual. 
Group methodi^. are those which a potential learner can utilize, for parti- 
cipation in educative activity, which normally permit direct personal in- 
teraction by two or more learners with a teacher(s) in face-to-face situ- 
ation;). In f- ich instances, a number of individuals are involved in an 
educational activity simultaneously. Individual methods ai'e those which 
a potential learner can utilize for the educative enterprise entirely a- 
lone or with direct or indirect association with a teacher. Four types 
of planner:; have been identified: 

Self-planned learning: In much self-instructional effort the 
learner assumes primary responsibility for planning the entire 
project. The individual may seek help and advice about these 
deciidonr, from a variety, of individuals and i.aterials, but that 
perron retains the control of and responsibility for deciding 
what re;-ources and activities to use each time. 

Group-planned learning: Ihe learner my decide to attend a 
s^roup and let the group (or its leader or instructor) decide 
what and how to learn. A group of this kind may even have a 
minimum of 5-'^ persons, such as a course, workshop, conference, 
or Informal assemblage of people with common interests. ' ' 

One-to-one learning:. In some learning efforts, the planning' 
and ,i(,'cidlng of what to learn and in what order is handled by 
one perr.on other than the learner who 'helps that individual in 
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a one-to-one situation. One helper (or Instructor, teacher, 
expert, or friend) and one learner interact, usually face to 
face, a^lthouph it could be by telephone video link or corres- 
pondence. Even if as many as four learners have received "in- 
dividualized'' attention from one other person a,t the same time, 
it. ie> include! in this category. 

Her.ource'''-planned learning: In these learning projects, the 
major part of the detailed directions as to what to learn and 
wh'it to do at- each session is obtained from some material re- - 
Hource (programmed instruction, tdpe recordings, series of 
programs). The learner follows the programs or materials as 
they unfold with instructions of what to do next. Tough called 
this planner type a nonhuman resource; but other researchers 
have named it object -planned, or inanimate -planned. 

In most learning projects, one oT these types of planners ("teach- 
cri'.") predominates." A few learning projects, however^ may not be clearly 
mzjrked by. a single major planner. If no one planner is responsible for 
the majority of decisions, the learning project is classified in a re- 
r.ldu'il category called mixed planning. - In any event, this planner (or 
conr,ultant in the Institutional sense) is to be distinguished from the 
various, and many sources from which "information" or subject matter may 
be retrieved . ' « • 

That which is sought for retrieval, however, remaiais in many of these 
studie.s of self -learning not as clearly differentiated from the source of 
planning help as one migjit expect to see. To people involved in reallife 
projects, information is more of a process than a produc't that one would* 
expect to find in a subject search. Such sources of subject data usually 
sou^t by the individual skilled in library use include the numerous re- 
trieval entry points explored in the typical institutional "user" study ■ 
(Gallup Organization 1976). 

. Attempts, have been made to rank the usefulness of reallife informa- 
tion sources; and these previous findings indicate that most learning 
project:* are initiated for practical reasons -- to acquire knowledge and' 
.*ki L I : related to one's job, home, family, sport, or hobby. A considerable 
percentage of proj^^cts predonrdnate in the areas of vocational or occupa- 
tional 'Competence as well as home and family life, despite variances with- 
in viit ferent gi'oups of adults. Thr percentage of learning projects under- 
taken decreases in the areas of public affair s, religion, and general lib- 
er m 1 education . 

it 

In^.tead of ar>king only one general question, several different way$ 
0!" i/.kin^; the person to recall additional projects have been tried in 
prevlour> research. Interviews of up to two hours or more devoted exclu- 
sively to discovering all the person's learning projects during the pre- 
CLMiing year, and to the gathering of certain basic data about these proj- 
ects. Despite these intense efforts. Tough reported that interviewers 
:elt they ha;- not obtained all the possible learning projects in some in- 
ter'.] ews . 
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None of the earlier atudies'-uncovered as much Self -planned learning 
us way found in the Tough study. Basically^ the earlier studies uncovered 
only the learning efforts that a respondent cpuld recall fairly quickly " 
and ef'tuuly. It was undoubtedly easier to reciall a course or conference 
or dlBcuiJaion gi^oup than it was to recall .tnore individually developed 
Learning efforti3. For this reason, many selfl-plarmed projects probably 
remain undetected in previous studies. Ihe interview schedule designed 
•by Tough called for a probing indepth and ^engthy interview with the 
learner. In the interviews, long lists of '^subject matter and learning 
methodtj were used in order to stimulate reoall. 

Ai3 u result of their probing in-depth interviews, Tough (1970) and 
hlr. a^Jsociates fpund that the pattern of a respondent 's dally acx^ivity 
I'eLl into blocks of time ranging from 1^ /minutes to an hour or more. 
Wiese periods of time were called episodes and represented spans of at- 
tention when 'the individual's interest wiis aroused. If the precipitating 
stimulus net was strong enou^^ than a series of these episodes might be 
linked together over a period long enough to. gain and retain certain 
definite learnings,' 

c ■ ^ 

Tough's study found that only a minute fraction (O.T percent) of all 
the learning projects were undertaken for credit. With on^ exception . 
(Johnson 1973) ^ data from the oth^r studies consistently indicate that 
learning for credit and certification forms only a small portion of all . 
adult learning. Acadeirdc credit includes those learning from a business 
rn^hool, or a college degree/ Certification includes learning projects 
uiidei taken to pass a test or examination toward some license or driving 
te.;t, or towird.sonie requirement or examination related to a job. How- 
ever, it is apparent that credit and certification are not as powerful 
motivators or a/, desirable outcomes as traditional adult education has 
alway.-. considered them to be. 

However, t^ie findings can oe considered as indicative of areas of 
emph-i is within the more general model of knowledge production^ distribu- 
tion and utilization. The extent of Learning Involvement has generally 
boon (considered under two dimensions: the number of learning projects 
iirMor taken an^l the estimated number of hours spent. Tough found that his 
/ubjt cts. or^;anl/.ed their learning efforts around learning projects, de- 
fined MS u Stones of related episojdes, adding up to at least seven hours. 
In each episode the learner's explicit intention was to gain knowledge 
•ini . klLl and retain it for at least two days. 

Tou^^Ji reported a high involvement rate of almost 93 percent and 
other :;tudie.', r.upport tliis finding. Although the degree of participation 
varie.-., almor,t every adult appears to undertake at least some learning 
ai^t.ivltirs every year. The number of learning projects undertaken by the 
'^.^ypical adult" in a twelve-month period apparently ranges from 5 to 15 
depend in^:; upon the cat^^gory of general population or the sample of adults 
who )iad earned a hi^^^i school diploma or equivalency certificate one year 
prior to the i iterviev. 
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There trive been vuriutions in the types of subject matter learned, 
repreiieutlng departures /rom the patterns established in the Johnstone 
and Rivera (b)63) iJtudy. When all the self-taught subjects reported by 
the Interviewees In the Tough (1971) study were classified, the category 
inoi t frequently -elf-taught concerned the area of home and family. Fifty- 
nine percent M' the learning efforts , in this area were self-taught rather 
than learned by come other method. Forty-three percent of the courses 
and project;; in hobbies and- recreation were self-taught, as were 50 per- 
cent in genera-.l education, JO percent in pejrjonal development, 25 percent 
in vjcationul .-.ubJectH, 2'^ percent in public affairs, . and I3 percent in 
religion. A more detailed analysis of the k9 types of subject matter in- 
vestigated t'oiin.l that ut least 80 percent of all courses in technical arts 
and hobbies, gardening, and home improvement skills were self-taught. 

Data Collection, Reduction and Display 

Thi:' I'urvey or Independent oelf '•planned learning is a study, .of the 
leMrnin^': p^^yohology or tho^e who "do their own thing." The patterns of 
the w'j'y people do their own learning are identified and analyzed, not the 
patternt' which are commonly presented as^a result of the way teachers 
teach or librarian;^, instruct in resource utilization. In addition the^^e 
I.', no inherent assumption or prejudgment that any one ordinal display of 
re:'.ource utilization is necessarily determined. Previous research sug- 
Ke,;t/. 'iynam.lc learner controlled strategies wlthinithich are sets of 
taotifvil variables and a differential approach to the retrieval of re- 
:;oar t^e.; . ' 

present, .audy does not set out to deal with any particular group 
(populalioD ^-^e^nent) in Isolation. The sample has been drawn nationwide. 
Hc-f-ause of ^hi.; the findingr, can be generalized to the entire population. 
It 1. al.'.o no.::ubLe to analyze out patterns of information processing An 
relation t^) variou.: sets of the selected independent variables. * However, 
the learning projects Investigated are personal expressions of learning 
dev^'lopment which ^;;row out of individual negotiations with-a transactional 
environment. 

^^riie ba/.ic con.-ept employed to assess the major learnings efforts of - 
ihr individual .uu'jerits is the learning project defined as a series ^f 
reLate.i jphiode^; in lich the person motivation is to gain and retain 
'•r'rtain fairly riearly articulated knowledge and skill. Thie learning 
erner^^e.- I'rora an interaction of environmental opportunities, sociocultural 



oral plan that describe;; a particular learning project. 

An initial and provisional model of a citizens independent self- 
plami'^i learninr: project has been based on the findings of previous sur- 
vey re:-.ear(!h into the nature and design of learning projects. These 
fiioaens prwvl :t' theoretical basis for the behavioral items on the survey 
in. trument which ha ve^ been designed to serve as guides to interviewee 
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rej-.ponSe. Thus, the data has been collected in the categories which grow 
out of the underlying conceptual* work' and the development of an analog 
within which the .observations can be "analyzed and interpreted. 

A.J developed in the above, sections of this report, the items for the 
survey instrument we^e asiaembled as a result of previous research out of " 
findings guided by an advisory committee and,, the consultants. A prefinal 
verijion of the instrument was pretested for respondent understanding and 
interviewer processing by the Opinion. Research Corporation (Princeton, NJ). 
Ttie principal inve ;ti gator analyzed these returns, discussed problems 
with two of the Interviewers on the scene and reviewed results with the 
^;upervl3or. Some of^he pretest respondents were involved with course- 
like actiivities as well as being continuing learners. .In addition, the 
interview period was ritnning up to 90 minutes in length. 

V 

The questionnaire was shortened for completion in a one-hour inter- 
view and revised i.-omewhat to accommodate more efficiently those who might 
nut be involved with continuing learning of any kind. The introduction 
to the r.tudy wa.^ rewritten for the interviewers -- developed in a fashion 
which apparently war, more "logically" related to the situation dynamics of 
the interview itself. As a result some items were rephrased and the se- 
quence war. changed to facilitate respondent articulation. A copy of the 
rin;jL survey instrument appears in Appendix C. 

Interviewing was conducted under • the- quality controlled conditions 
of social survey research, by the Opinion Research Corporation. Trained 
interviewers were oriented to the purpose, scope and" methods of the 
.Ttu.iy and were guided-by the protocol materials as well as precise in- 
structions of the interviewer supervisory personnel. The selection, 
training and supervision of the survey interviewers is detailed in Appen- 
dix D. 

The re.spondents were selected from the American population by means 
•ot a modified probability sample. Ihij probability sample was designed 
by Nkirketraath, Inc. for the Opinion Research Corporation from a master 
sample of 360 counties in the United States. The final sample of 1,501 
individualr. was .^elected on a random basis from 5,1+95 houseljolds in 2h0 
prirtuiry sampling units or interviewing places. The structure of the sam- 
ple, the interviewer starting points and the completion rate are detailed 
In Appendix E. 

The interviews for the study were completed among a national proba- 
bility sample of adults age l8 and over during the period of October 28 
t.. December 1, 1976. As the completed study schedules were received in 
Vinriotun, the Interviewer assignments were reviewed /or completion in 
the oheok-ln procedure. The assignment audits and the verification of 
interviews (on a 10^ basis) were completed by December 9, 1976. Ihese 
procedures are detailed in the report appearing in Appendix D. ' 

Data handling comprising the coding, or ganizati on, reduction and dis- 
play wa.^ done at the Center for Urban Research, University of Pittsburgh, 
under the immediate supervision of its director - an internationally 
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•respected i-ociologist . The scope of the work included such c omponents 
ua: the coding and formating of closed and open-end questions; card 
preparation, cleaning data and marginal delivery; the data runs, crosstabs 
and correlation runs; professional reviews, evaluation and summary lay- 
out. 

The patterns and categories of the data reduced^ based! on standard 
methods comparable to the practice of othej soqial researchers, were 
designed to maintain the integrity of the survey and display 'its results 
for multivariate statistical techniques. This rigorous control of the 
data reduction has made the results of the study available in tape and 
disc storage readily available for further comparative analysis. 

The survey instrument allowed for the collection of both closed and 
open-end data. The closed -end data was organized into 157 variables, and 
that of the open-end into ll8 variables. The assignments and the loca-- 
tion of each of the decisions were recorded in the master code book, The 
displays of the frequencies of all 275 variables were organized by com- 
puter program and printed out in a set of marginals. 

Guided by the assumptions and purposes for the study obtained from 
"previous research, a two-phase probe and analysis of the frequencies was 
Initiated. In the first phase, the frequencies were organized in display 
tables around the components and patterns of self -planned learning proj- 
ects which the instrument had been designed to record. As a result, these 
datt obtained "from a national probability sample could be compared with 
the findings of the. more limited area samples employed in previous sur- 
veys . 

However, in order to realize the power of a national probability sam- 
ple, a second phase analysis was' initiated. The literature had revealed 
con.-.iderabie speculation that the influences and motivations, which are 
prcjuried to govern traditional learning under institutional auspices, have 
a slmll'.r effect on the self -initiated learning of individuals. Thus, a 
secotid j'hu.'e analysis was conducted employing multivariate procedures on 
the dMta obtained in th-e survey among those variables commonly associa- 
ted with motivational factors. 

Thus, in Summary , this study was developed and conducted within the 
general KPDU model of (Knowledge production, Distribution and Utilization.. 
All people are presumed tb be involved in the processes of information 
utilization at some level and to some degree. From this viewpoint, learn- 
ing can be considered as a special case of the more general model of in- 
formation utilization as indeed education is of distribution. The pre- 
sent study was undertaken because it was not previously widely known how 
and to what extent the processes of informeti-on utilization and acquisition 
are related to learning except possibly in short-tcnn problem solving ap- 
plications. 
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^ Based on the initial and provisional models available from previous 
fin'lftgs, a national survey was conducted among adult Americans 18 years • 
of age and older during November 1976. This survey was the major re- 
sponsibility of* the principal investigator working with an advisory com- 
mittee and a group of consultants through the GSLIS Communications Media 
Research. Center, University o*f Pittsburgh. 

Th'^pespondents were selected from the U. S. population by means of 
a modified probability- sample designed by Marketmath Inc. for the Opinion 
Research Corporation (Princeton, N. J.). The pilot testing and the sur- 
vey data connection were conducted by the ORG Interviewing Department un- 
der th*e quality controlled -and standard methods of social survey research. 

Data handling comprising the coding, organization, and reduction was 
done at the University's Center for Urban Research; while the statistical 
analyses based upon descriptive frequencies were conducted by a team -of . 
so6ial psychologists. However,' the conclusions drawn from the various 
findings and the extrapolations made for inservice professional develop, 
ment are the responsibility of the principal investigator. 

Response frequencies for the demographic and sociocultural variables 
are displayed in a set of 29 tables (Tables AA-BC) and presented on pages 
A61t69 of Che Appendix., The descriptive frequencies about information 
about, learning project -development and infohnation utilj.zation are dis- 
played in Tables 1-32 in Chapter 3. The several analytical tables are dis 
tributed throughout the narrative of chapter 4, Analysis of Findings. 
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THREE 

FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 

Many studies of Americans, l3 years and older, have been made; but 
few if any have ever been conducted into patterns of self-initiated 'Ifearn- 
Ing. A great deal is known about formal schooling whether for the labor 
force, business ajid industry, the professions and the disciplines. In 
fact, educational attainment is one of the major predictor factors in the 
socioeconomic and cultural studies. On the other hand, the chayacteris- 
^tics, differences and functional roles' of those who undertake self-initi- t 
ted learning projects have scarcely* been considered among adult Americans. 

This lack of attention cannot be considered a surprising phenomenon. 
After all, it was ns recent as 1928 that Thorndike discovered that. adult 
Americans have, the capacity to learn, and indeed learn extensively. Be- 
Tore that time, amny people were convinced that adults had lost whatever 
ability they may have' ever had to learn. In addition, it was not until 
1962 that Johnstone and Rivera found, almost incidentally, that many 
adult:; were engaged in planning their own learning projects. 



Contiaulng .Learning : 

Ail the respondents to the survey, "individual Self -Planned Learning 
in Arherl ca, ". were asked about their individual learning patterns whether 
«elf-iriitiated or school-like, or b^th. One-fifth of the respondent^ 
( 'l.l^, N yi'J) fould not think of any learning activity during the year 
previou;- to November 19T6. On the other hand, four-fifths of the respon- 
dents ^( ('6 . 9^, N ll3ii") could identify one or- more formal or self-initiated 
learning projects during a similar time period. 

The America^ population can be initially *differrntiated and charac- 
terlr.ea in four groups: (l) continuing learners whether involved in self- 
planned learning or in course -like activities (N 118U, 78.9^); (2) self- 
initiating learners who are involved in planning their own projects (N 
l\h.'^ f6.1^)'; (3) individuals involved in courses or school-like activi- 
lie.>;(N 18. 9?^); (U) those not engaged in learning of any kind (N 517, 

'<l\Aio), In dichotomous terms^ the first three groups may be characterized 
Mt; cofitinuing learners (or Just learners ) ; while the last group can be de- 
fined, Vw the purposes of thie 'study, non-learners , These data can be 
rumnari/ed in the following manner: 
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SAMPLES 



CASES 



PERCENIT 
SAMPLE 



Self-Learners 
(Sample A) 



Combination 
Learners 
(Sample B) 



Course Learners 
(Sample c) 



Non -I/earners 
(Sample D) 



Self-Ini t la ting 
. Learners ($/l) 
(Sample E) 



Continuing Lear 
ners <- -i 
(Sample F) 



901 



2kl 



k2 



1501 



1142 



60.0 



16.0 



2.9 



21.1 



76.1 



«| 

CD 

to 



100,0 



79.6 



ahe study^ "Individual Self -Planned Learning in America," has iden- 
tified some striking differences and potentially significant characteris- 
tics of American adults. Almost 80^ (T8.9^) of' the population over id 
years of age perceive- themselves to be learners whether in formal- educa- ' 
tional prdgrame and/or self -initiated learning- projects . In this group 
there are a sma^ number (2«9^ total population sample) who are engaged 
only in courses c school-like activities under more formal auspices. 

Over three-quarters il6.1%) of the entii-e population have planned 
one or more learning pi'ojects on theiatown. Within this group is -a fair- 
ly sizable number (l6.0^ total population sample) who are both - eXf - 
initiating learnerg and also involved in courses or schoolrlike activities. 
For the total group' of self -initiating learners (T6..1^), the number of 
self-planned learning projects ra.iges from 1 to I8 per person. Qhe dis- 
tribution and range of the topics undertaken by self -planned learners is 
displayed in Table 1. 

In the afe:65r©gate, I+5TI self-initiated learning projects were conduc- 
ted by llii2 indiviauals during the twelve -month period preceeding November 
.19'r6. In previous research, the criterion of T hours minimum has been • 
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Table 1 



Nuinbei, Type and Length of Self -Initiated Learning Projecte ^ 



Number of Projecte 
'8 9 10 11 



12 n lU 15 16 17 18 



Hobbles, Crafts 


1?.9 


11.? 


6.2 


7.6 








l*.2 


I 












10.0 




• 




Hotnemaking 








11. B 


10. J 






I'l 


J.O 


2.f 


i*;8 






1J..H 






1B.2 


11.1 


Spprts, Games 


12.7 


10. 5' 


8.2 


10. 




^! 




2.8 


10.0 




6.5 


^? 










-5:1" 


ii.r 


Hume Repairs 




9.0 


8.6 


6.6 


8.? 




?•? 


l*.2 




2:? 


i.i 






6.? 


















7.6 






9.2 


8.5 


6.0 




U.8 




11.8 




^.0 








fiechonles 5,0 




4^ 


2.0 


^'^ 




1.6 


2.1 


S.o 


^i 


1.5 




















6.1 




6.0 




^•I 


7.6 


'♦.6 


6.7 


1.6 


'^'^ 


$.9 






^t 




TTT- 


.iigHfm 




?•? 




it. 6 




11.6 




6.|5 


7.6 


2.7 


»*.8 


6.8 


5,5 






5.9 






fhlld Care 








l+.O 


7.1 


6.^> 




1.4 


2.0 


2.7 


1.6 
















BuslneBs 2,4 








8.6 


lo.j 


16.? 


10.6 


?.6 






11. I* 






2o.6 


5.9 




ir.T- 


CLerlcal 








1.6 


1.7 


.8 




2.1 


1.0 




1.6 
















Art 2,2 


1.0 


.■1 




A 


.1* 


1.6 


.7 


1.6 


2.7 










I5.6 


11.8 






Music 2.2 


44 




U.o 




1.1 


It.2 


2.1 


2.6 


2.7 


5.7 




8.8 


13.8^ 


5.0 








Nature 


2.1 






S.§ 






2.1 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 




2.i 




'6.9 




5.9 






Religion 




1.^ 


1.8 


1.8 


1.^ 


.8 


1.6 


l.iv 


' 1.6 


2.7 


















Medical 


1.9 


i.B 


.6 


1.2 


2.6 


.8 


2.6 


2.1 


1.6- 




rr 
















.]ob%Related 


1.7 


1.2 


1*6 


1.2 


l.t 


1.5 


1.6 


2.8 




2.7 




2.? 


2.9 












Pr.l>rlng 1,7 


1.8 


2.0 




1.1 


1.1 






t:7 














5:9 






Formal Learning l,b 


A 




■.8 


.5 






.7 


1.6 












5.6 








civic Volvmteer Work 









.8 


1.1 


1.9 


1.0 


2.1 


2.0 








2,9 












HCHiui, yeauty 








5.1 


■u.r 


H 




6.6 








5.9 






riTF 


57. 


Tr.T- 


ray ono logy 


1.0 






1.2 


TT 








8' 6 






ITT 


5,9 










Tirr 


Senanry AvarenesH 








■ .-ST 


1.7 


TT 




.7 


■375- 








?T 








9.1 




He iMtionshlps 








"TT 


TX 


1.9 






"o- 








5.9 




TO* 








History 


TT 






■TTF 


TT 


44 


























MathematicB 


.7 


■ .r 


.1 


~x 


2.6 




Ttr 




TT^T 




















Travel 








T.r 












■p?r 










TT 






TT?r 


Sociology 


' .6' 


A 


■ -.r 


.2 


1.1 






TT 




■TT 


T:r 












"9.r 


trr- 


L><:lence 


.5 










T.r 


TOT 






TT 


















Langutiges 










T.T 




t4 






5T 


ttr 










rrrr 






joD ^ear on ^ 3 




.7 




TX 












rx 
















Techniques ,1 


-4 












■4 






XT 


trtr 














tx^aca tion 


a 




































rtu I'.^aepny 




































CUier 


•T 




1.} 


r.sr. 


i.T 




fi 




1.0 




i.r 
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this 



taken ur. part or the definition of a learning project. Employing 
cut-oft point of a minimum of 7 houra duration, the total number of proj' 
ectH"fallt3 to 3HIL', or 3.3 projects per person identified as a self- 
initiating learner. 



Y Tliia.-awage of yk learning projects per year per individual is con 
:5ir.t»rtt with the findings of previous survey research. Of all learning 
projects^ were of,J hours duration or more (5812); while only 16.H 

(759) were of 6 hoL>r,s .op' less, but not less than one hour. The range of 
interests explored in all of these projects is evident fi-om the • following 
catfegoriee; which were abstracted from the actual topics mentioned: 

Art: Painting, design, sculpture, architecture 

Business : Finance, insurance/ sales, real estate 

Child Care: Raising children, child development 

Clerical: lyping, shorthand, prograrimilng, systems 

Crafts or Hobbies: Photography, embroidery, collecting 

Driving: Car^ truck, farm machinery 

English: Reading, writing, speaking, literature 

Gardening: House plants, landscaping, farming 

Health: Physical fitness. Health & Beauty, Vitamins & Nutrition 

History 

Homemaking: Sewing, cooking, decorating 

Home Repairs: Woodworking, furniture, home improvement, carpen- 
try, plumbing. 
Job Search: Career planning, future planning. 
Job Related: Decision making responsibility 
Umguage: Sign 

Mechunics: Television, auto, radio, welding, electronics 

Medical: Medical problems, first aid 

Muaic: Vocal, instrumental 

Nature: Environment, ecology, animals 

Philosophy 

Politics: Current events, public affairs 

Pi'.ychology : Groups, emotional & mental problems 

Relationi.;hips : Dating relationships, family, marriage 

Religion: Bible study. Church ' 

Senoory Awareness : Yoga, T.M,, Transactional analysis 

Science: Antronomy, Chemistry 

Sociology: Social problems 

Spovtr, and Games: Dancing, navigation, bowling 
Techniques : New ways of doing things 
Tr.'ivel and Geography 

Volunteer & Civic: Volunteer, church, community work 
I'klucation : Adult 



'Ihcr.e interer.ts and concernb of people which lead them to undertake 
a lt::irnln« project appear to emerge from the transactions and negotiations 
of ev ydny life. 'Vhe nrear, of interest apparently range all across the 
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spectrum of humtin ccncern, but the project contents full into prominent 
categorieti us evident from Table 2. Predominant among thfese topics are 
those which retJemble the transactional negotiations uf everyday life. 
Knowledge -oriented to*pi'js appear to occur with lees frequency. ^ 

Out of all topics mentioned^ respondents were asked to select one for 
further description and analysis. The distribution of these projects ac- 
ross topic areas is shown in Table 2. These projects ragged in length 
from 1 hour to 99^ or more^ with a mean average of 155,8 hours duration " 
(Tf:ible The periods oV time^ spent on tha^. particular learning project 

were grouped ihto multiples of semester credit hours even though the 
learnln^^ project was self -initiated . This was done for comparative pui - 
poses and to emphasize, tlie fact that self -learning projects are on the 
average longey (M 1^;S.8 hrs.) than .course -like activities where practical- 
ly all or the planning is done for the student. 

There may be as many reasons for learning as there are individual 
learners'. The r,easons for formal learning among both children and adults 
have been explored oyer a number of years. But those which have motivated 
adults to undertake self -initiateid projects have only been identified in 
more recent imrvey research. 

Tlie reasons displayed in Table 1+ are^those which are perceived as' 
preserving the integrity of the project, 'obviously; thqse ranked least 
important, which may be probl/ems in formal education, are apparently peri- 
pheral to the nature of self -initiated learning. Tlie following individual 
comments" \my help to express some personal values for such learning: 

Mor.t paoka,;ed commercial seminars available are rip offs both 
In money and contents. But if I ever did atterid one this would 
be my next most important. 

Hard to say -- the things I learned^ couldn * t be learned in a 
das. -room only by getting out and talking with people. 

I ion't know of anyone who will teach women what I want to 
know . 

I wanted to remain a t^ree man and' had no other choice than pur- 
- iK^ this mysell*. 

M^.»ed to learn. My wife was stricken two years ago. I resigned 
rny ;iob to fiive full time to caring for her. 



It i:> interesting to note that the last three reasons, 'ranked as 
Uv-K^t important in Table are ones among others which ore usually ad- 
nncod in explaining why people do not p'irticipate in institutional adult 
education, Converr.ely, those ranked most important maybe taken as indi- 
cation/ of the maturity with which self -initiating learners do plan their 
proJc':t * 



Jable 2 

Oti^ I/.-nrtiln^ Pr • t' Self r-tfU Prom All Montluu'^fl 
Upon Whtvh u> PIxpliJre rianning and Other F*roc«8»lng. 

Percent 

' Category (N Uh?) 

llc'iftemnklng ^^'^ 
Hf.me pppH^r:* . ^^'^ 



F>igllsh 



8.6 



Cifirdenlng ^*[^ 
Qiild Care 

t-blltlcs ' 5'^ 

Religion '^;7 



2U 



Natiire '•'•l 

Medi ca 1 '^'^ 

Health, Beauty * 1.9 

Art 1-9 
Job Helated f ^ ' f 
Peyrhology 

Travel . 
(Mvic Volunteer Wrrk 

Cleric!al ^'3. 

Pbrraal liearnlng 1*3 

Kirttury * . ^'5 

Senapry Awarenesr. 1'^' 
Job near :h 
Driving 

Relation^hlpp '° 

Language . •'^ 

Mothematl ^0 . ■ •'^ 

Sociology '7 

Science '5 
'TtJchniqueB 

Phi lo^a'phy 'l 



Hours* 



Table 3 * 

One Learning Project Selected ^o Explore 
Planning and ProceBses - Length (Hours) 



Percent 
(N 11^2) 



Cumulative 
Percent _ 



1 - 6 




12.2 


12.2 


Y - 20 




17.6 


29. S 


21 • 55 




9.9 


, 59.7 


56 - 50 




13.6. 


53.3 


51-100 




15.3 


63.6 


101 - 150 




5> 


th.O 


151 - 200 




5.6 


79.6 


201 - 500 




U.T 


81*. 5 


JOl - »*00 




U.2 


B3.5 


liOl - 500 




3.2 


91.7 


501 - 905 




8.3 


100.0 



H 

i 

I 
1 



100.0 



*Hours grouped in multiples of semester credit hours even though 
learning project was self -initiated. 



Table 4 

Reuaonr. Why People Prefer to Learn on Their Own, Instead of -Taking a Course — Ranked by Importance. 



Category 

Desire to set my own learning pace. 

Desire to use ray own style of learning. 

I wanted tp keep the learning strategy 
flexible and easy to change. 

Desire tp put my own structure on the 
learning project. 

I wanted to learn this right away and 
couldn't wait until a class might start, 

I didn't know of any class that taught 
what I wanted to know. 

I don't like a formal classroom 
situation with a teacher. 

Lack )f time to engage in a group ■ 
learning program. 

Transportation to a class is too hard 
or expensive. 

I don I t have enough money for a course 
or a class. 



Most 
Important 

I46.8 

51.0 
27.8 
36.2 
29.8 
ih.O 
17.9 

5.3 
5.2 



Next 
Most 



1*3.3 
1+1.2 



Next 
Least 



h.9 
10. s 



1*5^ 13.7 



53.1 ■ 11.5 

II+.5 26.8 

18.6 29.5 

15.0 32.9 

16.9 3^.1 

7.1+ 1+2.9 

9.8 36.3 



Least 
Important 

1+.9 •• 
10.6 

9.6 

7.8 

22.7 
22.1 
38.1 
3I+.I 

1+8.2 



CO 



4, 
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The lent7,th of a seif-planned project is only one element which is 
taken into wnr-ideration- in characterizing learning. The factor of moti- 
vatiun i» preiiumed to be a manifestation of enthusiasm. Almost all of the 
respondents {^U were either "fairly" or "very" enthusiastic about that 
one project which hud been singled out for extended consideration (Table 5). 

The knowledge, information or understanding gained may be taken as 
another factor in a learning project (Table 6). In addition to the apiDunt 
of learning accomplished by the respondent, the project which was conduc- 
teii could also ^bene lit others such as the Immediate family, friends and 
relatives, the staff or administration of the employing company (Table 7). 

Once the dimensions of the situation take shape (i.e., recurring pat- 
tern;; appear), the individual can apparently recognize a problem to be 
solved or a transaction to.be negotiated. Thus a grasp of the constraints 
and opportunities in a context mpves from random awareness to more con- 
trolled analysis and diagnosis that may lead into, the planning of a learn- 
ing project. The type of planner and the emphases in the responsents* dis- 
tribution in ;\hown in Table T. 

Tl-ie individual prefers those planning modes which include the self 
or closely associated and personally accessable sources such as the human 
and non -human planners. Clearly self -learners tend to deemphasize the 
g/oup planner. TJie overlap among planner -t^ pes or duplication factor of 
employing more than one t^-pe is only 1.6 per -person. 

From other studies of adult self -initiated learning, it appears that 
.'•ome individual.! at least initially become involved with a great deal of 
random activity. Several respondents to this study "found themselves" 
(dL:;covered patterns) in terms of reacting to perceived chance occUrrances 
Ln s.erentlipitous activity. The following individ^ial expressions taken 
rrofii the "other" category of Table 7 may serve -to illustrate this pheno-' 
[lie non: 

Ti'ial in.i «jfror; it Ju;;t happened; there wasn't any planning; 
I decided to go and I went. 

Forced into the situation, trial and error; my wife left me 
wlUi daiu'titer last month. 

Mo. tly ^loiviiJ, to library and reading trade Journals; I Just 
keep "eading until some ideas come. 

T'llk to people connected with car repair and salvage stores; 
fxperimeuting and sharing information. 

I .'ee something I like and J go from there througli trial- & 
orror: it' r,umething i.s too expensive I like then I try to 
loarn how to rruike it, 

n.ty-to-iiay f^onLact with people hit and mi:iGj I /lust think 
:inJ keep tliinking. 



% 



Table 5 



Code 


EtatliuBiaam Expreiised Abput New 


Learning 

Percent 
(N ll4a.j 


t 


Table 7 

Extent Which Learning Benefitted Others 

0^ Percent ' 
SSae eitegory (N lite) 


(•2) 
(-1) 
(-0) 


Very Ehthualastlo 
Fairly Eiithusiastic 
> Not Very tothusiastic 


65.0 
29.2 
5.8 

100.0 





(•3) Large Extent 
("2) Modest Extent 
(-^) Small Extent 
( -0) Not at All 


15.0 
100.0 




Table 6 

Amount of Knowledge, Information 
and Uhderstandlng Gained 




Table 6 

Ways Respondents Determined Day-to*Day 
Plans on How to Go About Planning 


Code 


OstCKory 


Percent 
(N 1142^ 




Bnphasie 

Category ?^?^^nt, 


(^) 


Great Deal 


57.0 




Self-Planner 


ho.e 


(-1) 


Modest Amount 


33.0 




Non-Huiuan Planner 


36.5 . 


(-0) 


Little 


10.0 
100.0 




Human Planner 
Group Planner 
Other 


22.9 
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My husband decided I should make a western pants outfit, and 
talked me Into getting started. 

I might go to the literary If I Just couldn't lay my hands on 
Information any other way but libraries make me feel somewhat 
uncomfortable and nervous. I would also prefer to see It 
done or pictures as I don't like hard detailed reading either. 

As a result of the findings of previous research, it is assumed that 
people procesy information in steps and in patterns which parallel beha- 
vior. In general, this progression moves from the steps of articulation 
and deLscription (phase 1), through diagnosis- and analysis (phase 2), and', 
into application, testing and acceptance of "innovative" (changed) beha- 
vlor (phase 3). These steps were articulated in six linguistic expres- 
sions Tor submission to respondents. 

Ihe phenomenon, of the behavioral aspects of intrapersonal information 
procesiung is presented in Table 9. Each step (two in each phase) as ex- 
prei,;sed in a linguit3tic statement was ranked by respondents. There is, of 
^*Qurse, a distribution of response across all of the ssix steps with emer- 
ging clustert^. in the expected rank order. ' Steps 1, 2 and 5, 6 appear to 
be more clearly perceived in rank order than do steps 3 and 4. Qbviously, 
there i;; room for the further exploration of the congruence between a 
Linguistic analog and the behavioral one. 

Clear ly| respondents do use some pattern in approaching a self -initi- 
ated learning project, even if they begin by ''reading and praying." Ohere 
ap'.)ear^ to be a progrension in this intrapersonal development even though 
a Llngui^aic cxpre:;L;ionL; of it Js difficult to articulate. In any Qvent, 
the following expression of reaction from the ''other" category of T&ble 9 
mtiy help to elucidate the concomitant linguistic behavior: 

Head und pray. I share the word, and trust the Lord for' my 
aeci ^uonL'> . 

L^ometimei' things are hit and miss. If things don't work right 
for the fire.t time, you try it again a different way. 

I basically find {something I . like to do and do it — I don't 
approach it I just do it. 

I get the idea, think about it, get all my "junk" needed to- 
^.',eUier and get to it. An idea may come to me more than once 
before I try it ai^ I always think about things first. Then 
how and what I'll need arid how long it will take if it will 
ronilict with children's school hours. 

None of thei'.e. I went to* the store, got the kit. If I needed 
help I a:^ked my mother (other crafts) just get kit and try 
It on my own. 
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J J L 



Md« m think ttoui It. 



.nd z «Mt %D wt Of it. io.l «•! 



5M I5«0 lT.t irJ li.l 



I try to orgMiM liwi 1 iMt «• out if |to tliif 

''^^•'^ 1*4 M.9 15.4 l^.f 

UM>k for MB iBi^naUM ttei viu telt mI Ita 

try to oT^ltt itet I tew IMi m%. m.^ tpa IT,P U X.X 

It Uto I lMf« • iDM AfprniH, I tty It M% 

by UIUm to Mfml M lill, 09 |W% 1% tat* tttlM If 

it i. .oMUUt I om Jo. u., 15.1 

Art«r It nmmU mil ti^t, cf it mte/ I i«t mm %• 

loM U(«,Mt « ii M ui ■Mel^M •Ut. n.y i.o 4.5 ,.5 ,.0 n.i 



UhU 10 

Main PUctt WtMtt tetpoudtnt? ?r«f«T 
To Do Tbtir Oim tMralnt 



CtCtgory 


Note 

laportant 


Hott 


NttC 
L«ait 


L—t 
iMfottmt 


Hone 


66.4 


21.6 


S.O 


7.0 


On-The-Job TMlnlng 


iK9 


33.3 


16.6 


12.1 


OutdoOJTB 


16.6 


31.1 


28.8 


23.5 


Cltcuttion Group 


14.3 


32. » 


30.3 


22.6 


Cltttrooa 


12. S 


22.0 


33.1 


32.5 


Library 


5.8 


28.2 


31.0 


35.0 


Public Evtntt (L«ctur«i, Conctrta) 












4.0 


12.0 


33.9 


48.1 
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I get books^ depending on the situation. I mostly study then 
organize and do It. I talk with other people about what ever 
It is am working on^ I like to gab; so group -talk helps too, 

Hespondenfea do have .preferences for the location In which they pur- 
tme their learning projects^ Table 10. It is probably not surprising that 
the home 1:^ the best preference. It is however worth observing that on- 
tl\e-Job training alsb has a high degree of preference. One respondent put 
the matter this way iri ra^nking that category most important: 

I would say on-the-job training with a guaranteed competent in- 
structor! I hate a learning class interested in how many bodies 
. ■ are warming their chairs. 

Only a small number (h^ cases) of respondents (j.?^) mentioned other 
categories. These included the church (6 cases), the club or lodge (5 
case.s and the YMCA and Hospital, each with 1 response. Some of this 
additional response could be fitted into the previous categories of Table 
9. But the remainder of this open response resembled that of planning ' 
methods and t^ources (e.g., magazines, radio, asking questions) rather than 
location. 

, "* ^ 

The modality by which respondents prefer to le'arn was obtained and 
displayed in Table 11. The modalities are the ways people receive the in- 
ibrmatlon employed in the thinking ^process . It is Interesting to observe 
that ^^maklng notes and writing" is almost as seldom used as game playing. 

Only 16 individuals were aware enough of other ways, to mention items 
which ret>emble the response when asked earlier (Table ?) how they went 
•ibout planning a project. There the response ("write-in") was much lar- 
ger {ih.y^) and more varied. Apparently respondents had some difficulty 
In distinguishing between planning methods and the modalities by means of 
which information is obtained. ^ ^ 

Among those who consider themselves to be continuing learners, whe- 
ther in form^il or self -initiated projects, a variety of sources are used 
to ilmi out that leal^ning opportunities exist. Tliese sources employed to 
/.eek learning experiences of any kind are displayed in Table 1^ 

A sm^Lill number of those responding mentioned some additional sources. 
TTie.-e ranged widely from the supermarket bulletin board or barber -beauti - 
clan lo an organization house organ or a hot -line phone. In other words, 
the ll:'>t gives the appearance of a sample of topical headings in a commu- 
nity res'ource directory. 

'Ihe respondents were asked to rank a number of goals for any kind of 
learning, each on a scale from entirely unimportant to a value of extreme 
l:ripor tanoe^ IVible I5. Some goals are perceived as having more personal 
^•elevance than others. Those which predominate revolve around the intra - 
personal environmer of th^ person satisfaction with one's own Intel^iLor 
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Ttblt 11 

Mln mtko*» by Uhl«ll BMpM4«nt« FraCar 

Co Ifiaro 

g#coo4 Icic(iii4 

category Uat •••e Wwab V«c«t 



Seeing or ObMrvlng 


43.2 


42.4 


S.I 


4.4 


Reeding 


43.1 


23.1 


13.S . 


14.9 


Having A Chance To Telk To tom- 
one Aaklnc QuaaCloiM 


33.3 


44.0 . 


14.2 


6.5 


Haerlng Or Listening 


31.1 


40.4 


14.2 


14.0 


Practice. Trial and Irror 


29.2 


23.3 


2f.3 


If.O 


Making NoCea and Writing 


2.1 


a.o 


4».7 


40.2 


Solving Putalea of Playing torn 
Gaaaa 


.1 


2.1 


33.8 


6L.2 



Table 12 

Sourcat Ua«4 To Find Out That LMrnioi 
0^rtuiiiti«« Of Any Kind Bxiat 



•oiurct 


Farcant 




74e0 


Word Of Mouth 




Tclavlaioii 


6S.6 


i^adio 


44.5 


Library FlLaa 


24al 


Library Diaplay 


2le9 


Agancy Filaa 


8.3 


Labor Unior. 


7.7 


Hot Lina 


4.1 



51 
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"houi;e," Grouped next in order of significance are those which eiJ^ance 
oneS; interpersonal relations either socially or economically. 

A r.maller group of respondents (52,5^) expressed additional goals of 
their own. ITiese statemento were distributed across several categories 
which have been ranked on the distribution of the first goal since only a 
very few respondents (5.7^) identified^ a second and third goal. This list 
extends and refirtes those goal . categories cf the previous distribution 
( Table 13) : . 



^ Category 


Number of 


Goals 


* . . 


1 


2 


3 


• 

Self Knowled(;5e and Satisfaction 


16 7 






Broaden Self 


• 9.0 


10.2 




W\ke Money 


y.o 


15.6 




H'ippy Family Life 


7.7 


10.2 




Help Others 


6. -7 






Get Good Job ' 


6.h 






HappineiiG^ f\m 


6.k 






Develop Skill or Knowledge 


S T 


^■■6.8 




Be Bett^er Christian 




1.7 




Learn L6isur6 Skill 




1.7 


28.6 


Keejp Active 


5.9 






fr't Mor.t Prcm Life 








Be --Better Person . ' 




5.1 




Hai^;e Children WeU 


2.8 


5.1 




More Formal Education 


2.6 


1.7 


li+.3 


Better Healtn and. Physical Condition 


■ ?.^ 


5.1 




Be ouccer.i^ful 


2.1 


1.7 




[Vavel-Move ^ - " 


1:3 


1.7 




Ker,pect and Approval 


.5 




li+.5 


Pover and Influence 


.0 


1.7 





In addition to goaln^ the application in areas of reallife of learn- 
ing were explored in a num'ber of categories, Table Ih. The rank seems to 
bo oompurable to that of the goali.; personal satisfaction before the in- 
ter per.tonal and other areas of the social environment. There appears to 
•be hul a modest interest in the equality of life such as public affairs 
or the environment • 

^riie respon;;e to the * other category" was' so small as scarcely to 
conv' titute a ui'>e!*ul sample. Only r?0 individuals contributed an additional 
■if>pU(Viiion and almost all of these could as i^ell have been ranked in the 
Vrt'viuu.. categories of Table I'-i . Apparently the distinction between goals 
and applications is one that is often difficult for people to make. 

Heceiitly (last 3-'3 year:*), there ha^^s been quite a vocal interest in 
:r«ir;in^^. acjdemie credit available for the completion of -self -initiated 
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Tahle 13 



Go«U For Uiming 
Ztro Standing for 
and 10 acanda for 



C«t«goi:y 



Bach Rankad On 
aoMthing that la 
ao^thtoi that la 

(10^) 
ExtranMly 

iMportant 



A Scala l-tO with 
antiraly tij%f^Tt^f%f 
tutraamly laiportant . 

(7-3) (a^) 

Entirely 
' Inportant Unlaiportant 



Incraaaa Knowledge 


85. 3 


15.3 


1.2 


Maet Raaponaibllity 


77.8 


11.6 


5.3 


Complete A T^at 


75.3 


19.7 


5.2 


Peace Of Mind 


70.3 


22.7 


6.9 


Curioaity, Intereat 


67.4 


29.7 


.15.6 


Solve Problema 


66.6 


25.3 


e.i 


Improve Job Skilla 


50.5 


)7.7 


15.6 


Meet People 


46.0 


39.7 


14.3 


Teach Someone 


46.0 


\ 39.7 


14.3 


Educational Credit for A Diplotca 
Certificate, or Degree 


28.6 


30.7 


40.6 


I^ipreas People 


15.4 


38.3 


46.3 



TaMe 14 

Areaa of Life in Which Reapondent Uaea Learning 
Each Ranked on a Scala 1-10, with Zero Standing for 
something. that ia Entirely Unimportant and 10 atand- 
ing for something Extremely Important 



Category 


Extremely 
Important 


(7-3) 
Important 


UnlBIiort^ 


Personal Development 


82.7 


14.6 


2.7 


Home and Family 


80.1 


15.6 


4.3 4 


Hobbles and Recreation 


56.8 


35.8 


7.6 


General Education 


0 

56.9 


33.8 


9.1 


Vocational (Job-Related) 


49.9 


26.9 


23.2 


Religion 


-^7.3 


31.0 


21.8 


Voluntary Activity 


35.3 - 


47.2 


17.5 


Public Affairs 


25.6 


48.9 


2S.S 


Agriculture, Technology 


22,0 


39.4 


38.5 
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lehrninK pruJectL;, Sourcrey of credentialllng are presented In Table 15. 
In Mdditlon, u ^mall number of respondents were/articulate in expressing 
"other" wayiJ in which academic credit might be awarded'. 

It i^ interesting to note that no respondent felt that self -evalua- 
tion is sufficient; apparently an "outside" evaluator is essenti^ in the 
perceptions of respondents for awarding credit. In any event, the follow- 
ing examples may be of interest to educational brokers^ and others concerned 
with the cr'tedentialling of acjult learning experiences: 

It would depend on what I learned and its benefits *to other peo- 
ple. ^Ihere should be 'some type of evaluation institute set up; 
or if the course is academic maybe there should be teats set up 
lil colleges, etc* 

IV you can do a job^ and do it right, I think that there should 
be some kind of test that you can take, and if you pass it, you . 
should be given a certificate. 

Depends on the topic. It*s doubtful if my topi<i would be ac- 
ceptable for academic credit. If I had chosen "writing a book" 
perh^ip.^ it would be justifiable. But I am really not working 
for credits just to be helpful to others as well as myself. 

• I ;;hould \)e tested by an authority to determine how much I know 
an.d how well I do. 

Any competent source a recognized expert -- anyone from pri- 
vate cour:'>e teacher , to .accredited scliopl but only in relation 
to .-tudents competence and ability. ■■■ ^ 

I think you should have an evaluation and credit for what you 
:ire anle to do on your own, like CLEP tests at colleges. 

Any teijchcr ur a professional; someone who could test you, evalu- 
ate yoM and determine whether or not yo\i should receive, credit. 



Out oi' the total population sample, there were "283 adults (l8.^^) 
wh.^ were engaged In one or more courses or school -like activities during 
iht previous year. Such learning experiences are characterized by their 
ai'flliation witli an agency or institution, the group nature of the parti- 
al pation, ami the strong role of group leader or teacher,. Evidence of 
t,he\;e r^haraeteris tics appear in the location (Table 1.6) where such Ifearn- 
Itu: experiences take place and in the lower mean hours of length (approxi- 
rrvit-ly Uo hours) as compared to the mean of 155*8 hours of self -initiated 
l^'Mriilnt;; pro/iects. . 

Dbviou.-ly, the lengthy phases of planning done by one person (the 
teaehcM-) In formal Learning have already taken piace by the time partici- ' 
pant,; (?nrol J and movement through; the learning materials ir expedited by 



5/ 



k2 



UhU 15 

Source From Whom Ac«dtalc CrtdU Should 
Be Avardtd for Self .IttiU«t#d U«riiin« 
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Ctttegpry 

Any School, or Won -Sped fled School 
Collfige 

Speclaliet^or Other Qualified I^r ton 
CJovernnent Agency (local, atate^ natioMl) 

On-Job Tiralning, 
Vuc-Tech SchooJ 
High School 

Seminar, Workshop, Club 

^' Year College 

Adult Continued HUucation 

Other (e.g., "significant" ot:..»r«) 



28.1 
25.6 
19.6 

8.3 
. 5.8 
2.8 
2.1 
2.1 
1.8 
1.2 
4.6 



100,0 



Table \i ^ 

Inatltutional Affiliation or Location Whare 
LiouraeB or School -Like Actlvi tleB Occur rad 



ERIC 



0\ tegpry 


I 


2 


Number 


of Ooursea 
k 


5 


6 






3T.7 


"♦5.7 


'♦''.5 


'♦3.3 


61*. 7 


..fminMr, WorKshop, Club 


-'5.T 


20.2 


10.0 


l'j.9 


20.0 


5.9 


\ 


if.b 


9.6 


11. i* 


15.9 


6.7 


5.9 


lfpMr\\) liege 


y.o 


9.6 


12.9 


9.1 


16.7 


5.9 






5.3 


7.1 


1^.5 


3.5 


5.9 








2.9 




3.5 


5.9 


A.i.i!t '\<nt.lriv4in^< Siuoation 






l.U 








■j- M'Ji i t 




.9 


2.9 . 
























.1 
















1.^3 


l.U 












l.P 












i .4 


C.6 


'•.3 ' 


•♦.5 


0.,' 


S.9 
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fioricentrated activities, 'Ihe number 'Of. such courae£5 ranges up to 6 proj- 
ects. (Tuble 1/) tor uny one person as oompared to an upper range of l3 • 
projects among those conducting self -initiated learning projects • Thus, 
the rstnge of subjects covered is about one-third less than those planned 
by the learner . ^ 

Ttie topicS' themselves look like curriculum subjects in comparing 
Lhum with the more informal coping categories of self -initiated learning 
(Tabie as the t*ollowing examples indicate: 



Ca tegory 
A^;i;l culture 



Ar t*hi tecture 
Art 



■ Biologl.c^^l i'ciences 

> Black stuviie^' 
Burutiess 



Computer nnd In^'orm^lti'•on 

r>cienner. 
[•/lucatlon 



i'iu; lii'h 

K>rei^^.n lan0ua^?;en 

1 1» ; * 1 1 1 h -r i ' la te d v.n r c er » 

Home f?conomc;' 



In t,Mr< ii.wviplinM ry i;luclie; 



Example 

Agricultural economics, ag- 
r on omy , for e^s try, and 

soils 

Art appreciation, design, 
pho to gr a phy , dr a vi n g, 
sculpting and calligraphy 

Botany, ecology, predentlstry, 
premidicine, zoology and 
pollution 

Mexican -American studies or 
^ other ethnic studies 

Accounting, business admlnis-, 

. tration, industrial manage- 
ment, tnarketing, and fi- 
nance 

Programming and .systems analy- 

ij JL I.J 

Business education, elemen- 
tary education, and femi- 
nist education ' 

Chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, electrical en- 
gineering and mechanical 
engineering 

Creative writing, speech and 
drama, linguistics, litera- 
ture 

French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and Spanish 

Nursing, medical technology, 
and x-ray technology 

Diabetics, child birth classes, 
family and child develop- 
ment, nutrition, and tex- 
tiles and clothing 

Communications, radio anrf tele- 
vir.ion 
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or (kjur«ea or School -Like Actlvltlei Undertaken In Prevlom Year 



> 


1 


2 


Number 

. 1. 


of Ooureee 

1. 

H 


5 


6 




17.) 


10.7 


8.1 


Hi.) 


16.1 


21.1 


Viiojitioiwil - T>ohnJlc«l 


1).8 


' 5.8 


5.U 


6,.l 


6.5 


5.5 




12.0 


25.1 


?8.K 


8:2 


16.1 


21.1 


Home B'.L'onomlcfi 


8.1 


11.6 


6.8 


8.2 


12.9 


5.5 


HeiiUn Related 


7.1 


5.8 


6.8 


6.1 


6.5 


5.3 


iSpurte & Recreaticxi 


7.8 


1.7 


s.r- 


8.2 


3.2 




Rellglun ^ FMloaopl'iy 


5.) 


i?.5 


U.l 


fiT.l 




.10.5 


Ar L 


. '♦.9 


3.5 


2.7 


6.1 


3.2 




tUu •atloii 




6.6 - 


5.1* 


2.0 






Hlologli^al Science, 




5.3 


3.h 


2.0 


- 


10.5' 




5.9 


9.1 


9.5 


li» . 5 


12.9 


.10.5 


,MaWienwt,lca 


. .1 




5.1* 


' 2.0 


5.2 


5.3 


.lu'irnn I lam 


1.8 


.6 


i.l* 


6.1 


5.2 




:Scleii,'e, F^yBlcal 


l.U 


^.5 


^'^ 


2.0 


5.2 


5.3 




1. L 






U.l 


6.5 




'A'mputer iH'lence 


. r 


-^•5 






3.iJ 






< .7 




* 




3.2 


5.3 


Hif-.Jtieerlng 


■ . r 














.4 


.d 










i'lKT rttuUos 










3.«^ 








" s . 0 
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Milthematiciu 
Music 

Philosophy or religion 
Physical science 

Social Ji>ciences 

Vocational or technical 

Recreation . 
: Other ^' 

Irn'orimtion Utilization 



^5 

Calculus and statistics 
Music appreciation and composi- 
tion 

Ethics^ logic, and theology 

Astronomy, biochemistry, chemi - 
stry, geology 

Anthropology, economics, gov- 
ernment,^ history, politi- 
cal science, prelaw, psy- 
chology, social work, soci- 
ology, and urban affairs 

Automobile repair, carpentry, 
computer programming, draft- 
ing, plumbing, stenography, 
and television repair 

Physical education ' 



This study has been developed and conducted within the general 
KPPIJ (Knowledge Production, Distribution and Utilization) model* All 
people are presumed to be involved in the processes of utilization at 
some level and to some degree. However, it is not as widely, known how 
and to what extent the processes of information utilization and acquisi- 
tion are related except possibly in shor^t-term problem solving applica- 
tion:;. Since it has only recently become evident that self -initiated 
lenrnirv^ is common, the effect it has upon info^ lation retrieval and ap- 
plication and vice versa is open to investigation. 

FVom this viewpoint, learning can be considered as a special case 
of the iTiore general model of information utilization as indeed education 
i /. of (LU;tribution. Respondents, were asked to indicate and rank the main 
L-.our^'e:; from which informative data is retrieved as presented in Table l8 
(continuing; learners) and Table 19 (non -learners) . 

Data w:k> obtained about the recency and duration of the information 
;'.e(Mvlru: «4U(l utilization processes among the 1501 respondents in the total 
pupuU'iti on rample. Among respondents who perceive themselves to be con- 
linuinr, learneri;, '(^.2^) had deliberately looked up some information with- 
in the prcviuuL; 7 dayi^ . The amount of time spent in the retrieval process 
varied, with of the response limited to one hour or less. In think- 

ins -ibout the inform^ition obtained in the last retrieval, 8U,5^ of the re- 
, oonderit.'. confined their deliberations to one hour or less. 

'Hii.' probe waij conducted within a sequence of qCiestions about the 
Vflrievil and utilization of information. These data are reported out in 
'IMble .'0 (Recency), Table 21 (Retrieval), and Table 22 (Thinking). Non- 
learner.* did not look up information as often and spent less time both In 
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Table 18 

Mala Sourcaa Raapoodanta Saali^ Whan Thay Want 
To Kr^ SoMthinsi or Cat In^otwatloa On A 
^ Subjact — Continuing Laarnara. 

Z«ro itanda for toMthliig that la comUtaly uolMaiortant , and 10 atanda for 
an axlrawaly layortaot lourca. 

BxtraaMly Kntlraly 
Catagory la^rtaat la^rtant Uola^rtattt 



Expart Wnu waa Aiao a rr&vna v/r kvibw&w 


75 2 


19.5 


5.3 


Booka 


Jl.2 


23»7 


S.l 


Cloee Fritnd or Ralatlva 


5«.7 


32.8 


I.S 


A ktk VJC & ^ 


52.5 


32.5 


15.0 


^1 t m M A M A 

ficwapflpor 




40.7 


11.1 


Paid Kxpart ^ 


HO • 0 


IS. 4 


17.8 


TelevlHion 


44.2 


42.9 


12.8 


iialf-Fonnad Group of Equali 


41.8 


45.1 


13.2 


Individual Initruction or Tutoring 


49.2 


30 .-5 


20.3 


Group, Claia Ora LtfcCura Satlas With An 
ina true tor 


43.1 


4Q.7 


16.2 


Magasinas 


39.0 


'49.4 


11.7 


Exhibits, Muaana, Flald Tripa 


32.3 


41.0 


26.7 


Browaing in Llbrarici 


32.3 


41.0 


26.7 


Radio 


27.3 


50.0 


22.7 


Kilme 


27.6 


45.8 


26.5 


Human Relationa Training, Role-Flaying 


26.8 


43.0 


30.1 


htuchuiefl, N*^ilettera, Mailinga 


• 20.0 


51.8 


28.2 


Fhouorecords and Tapa Recording! 


16.8 


48.6 


34.4 


Uorrtf Bpondence Study 


19.3 


40.7 


40.1 
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^7 



Tftblf If 

H«ln Sourc«i Ittfontenta S«tk Wton TtMy WMt 
To Know SonAChlnc, Or G%t ImforMtlpB On A 
Subject — Non'-UArMYi 



Cattgory 



btr«Mly 



latlvtly 



Expert Who Wci AUo A fritad 
Or Relative 

CloM FrUnd Or R«l«tiv« 

Tclvltion 

N€WBp«p«r 

Book* 

s 

Paid Kxpttrt 

Radio . 

Travel 

Magaslnci 

Group, Clan or Lectura Sarlaa 
With An Initructor 

Svlf'PonMd Group Of 

Individual InacrucCion or Tutor- 
ing 

Rxhibiti, MuaauBi. Field 

Trips 

Filma 

Browiing in Librariti 

Corrcipondence Study 

Bruchuraa, Newsletter §, Mail- 
ings 

Hunan Relationa Training, Role- 
Playlng 

fhouoiacordi and Tap* Recordlngi 



65.3 

M.O 

S«.S 

49.6 

4«.0 

43.0 

33.3 

38. 4 

23.3 

26.1 

24.1 

33.6 

26.2 
17.2 
21.5 
16.8 

13.1 

13.4 
11.7 



21.4 

28.7 

36.4 

38.5 

37.4 

27.7 

47.6 

33.3 

51.3 

V35.7 

43.2 

22.4 

31.8 
40.8 
29.3 
29.8 

38.1 

32.6 
37.0 



13.0 
11.3 
7.0 
12.0 
14.7 
27.4 
17.1 
28.2 
25.2 

36.) 

32.7 

44. 1 

42.1 
42.1 
49.3 
53.4 

48.8 

54.0 
51.4 
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iSSSSSX 0^ TUm Whin Rttpoodtnt 
Looktd up Somn InforMtlon 



On« D«y 

Two Dtyi'' 

Three Omy 

Four Daya 

Plv« Oaya 

Six Daya 

Saven Days 

Two Weeka 

'Thr«« Weaka 

Four Waeka 

Two Mentha 

Three Months 

Hurt than 
Three Hontha 



Population 
Saspla 

(M 1501) 
39.6 
48.4 
52.6 
54.6 
55.7 
56.4 
68*8 
76«4 
78.1 
78.8 
88.4 
90«8 

100.0 



Conttnuinf 
L^irnar 

(N uaii) 

. 43.5 

52.4 

56.9 

59.5 
60.2 
61.1 
73.2 
60.4 
62.1 
62.6 
91.1. 
93.5 

100.0 



Hon -Learner 
Meponee 

(M 317). 
23,6 

3U0 

34.5 

35.4 

35.4 

35.4 

50.7 

59,2 

60.7 

62.0 

76.9 

79.5 

100.0 



Self* 

(N 1U2) 

39,9 

♦8.4 

52.6 

55,2 

55.9"^ 

56«9 

70*0 

77,7 

79,1 

79.7 

89.4 

92. J 

100,0 



Tahle 21 

Amount of Time Spent During Leat Time Reapondent 
Looked Up Some Information - Retrieval 



Category 

Five Minutes 

Ten Minutes 

Fifteen Minutes 

Twenty Minutes 

Thirty Minutes 

Forty-Five 
Mtnutps 

'me Hour 

One end One -half 

Hou r s 

Two Hours 

Three Hours 

Foi»r Hours 

More than 
Four Hours 



Population 
Saoiplp 

(N 1501 

19.3 
34.0 
45.0 

51.5 
71.0 

74.3 
87.5 

89.5 
9!). 4 
97.3 
98.0 

100.0 



Continiilnf, 

Leerder 

Reapnniia 

(N iia4) 

17.0 
31.3 
^' 42.0 
48.8 
66.7 

72.3 
86.5 

88.; 

95.0 
97.3 
97.9 

100. 0 



Non^-Ls trner 
Reeponse 

(M 317) 

30./ 

59.9 
64.6 
82.1 

84.0 
92.9 

9m. 3 
98.1 
98.1 
99.1 

100.0 



Self* 
Learner 

17.0 
31.8 
42.8 
49.2 
69.5 , 

•I 

73.0 
JJ7.2 

89.2 
95.4 

97.4 
^8.0 

100.0 
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Table 22 



Auwunt of Time Spant Thinking About Infomatlon 
Obtained on Usi; Occasion Thinking 



Category 

Five Minutes 

Ten Minutes 

Fifteen Minutes 

Twenty Minutes 

Forty-Five 
Minutes 

One Hour 

One and Half 

Hours 

Two Hours 

Three Hours 

Four Hours 

^tore Chan 4 
Hours 



Population 
Sample 

(N 1501) 

29.3 
41.3 
51.0 
55.4 

86.0 

87.2 
92.2 
94.8 
95.8 

100.0 



Continuing 

Learner 

Reaponac 

(M U6k) 

26.8 
36.9 
46.4 
52.9 

71.8 
84.5 

83.8 
91.3 
94.2 
95.3 

100.0 



Non-Learner 
Reapenae 

(N 317) 
42.3 
52.2 
94.7 
.67.P 

84.1 
93.5 

93.5 
96.5 
98.0 
98.5 

100.0 



Self- 
Learner 
(N 1142) 

26,2 

39.4 

47.9 

52.4 

71.4 
83.6 

B5.0 
90.7 
93.6 
94.8 

100.0 



Table 23 



Recency of 
Look-up 
(DBys) 



Time 
Retrieval 
(Minutes) 



Time 
Ihinking 
(Minutes) 



GrMiies nnd Under 
u>nie HJ Khi r> *hool 
JiiK^i G^^hool Grud. 
Vr(\i r 1 im^\ 1 
hut»! rif'iJH 

: ■' . rrv* i \ >! hy/' 

■rr iduMte WorK 



59/1 

60. 



UL.O 



1*6.9 
7L.3 
60.5 
155.9 

50.0 
6^.5 
56. 7 

59.^ 



50 
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retrieval and In thinkinf^'. about the inVormation obtained than the continu- 
ing Irarner ., 'Hie relations of recency^ retrieval and thinking to educa- 
. Lion anil occupation are presented in lYible 25 and Table 2h respectively. 
Tlior>e ."^ame relations to nex, age %nd income appear in Table 25, 

A aititinction ctin be made between the use of information for limi- 
ted or liporadic periods of time and the applic^ition of it in continuing 
learning project:- . The categories of use of information as ranked by 
continuing learner/ i '/- presented in Table 26, and for non-learners in 
Table 'JJ. In addition, u small gi^oup of respondents wrote in "other" 
comment.-. These few ret^ponses ar« extensions of the ranked categories and 
appear to Indicate that information utilization is applications, and goal- 
orienbt:•^l: 

My own information or ciu'iosity; broaden my knc /ledge into 
sanrie thing practical and useful. 

tojoymeni of learning something new, the surprise element and 
/.elf -satisfaction of learning. 

TVan:>form culture (impact on value of others), helping them 
live richer lives and achieve enlightenment. 

'Hio library as> one comiminity resource center was selected to obtain 
data on the frequency of us^e. While 17.1^ of the continuing learners say 
they u:;e the library on. a regular basis, this use by the total sample 
dr.^^^' tk> lh,0'^ :md to 6 .'P.'fo for non-learners. . As for occasional use, an 
•tdditlonul r)f continuin^5 learners were included; whereas 26.5^ 

'•f tlu' ti't.nl population described themselves as occasional user^, and 
only ^ '.Ol ot' the, non-learners gave comparable responses. Conversely, 
only dvV. ' if, of th^.' continuing ^earners, have never used the library as 
(UM'ipared to a . "never used" by the population as a whole, whereas a 
■f^Jll 1.'';) of non-leurners were in this category. 

Obvi. u.'ly, thes.e fi/:ures are "self -per eeptual" and would need to be 
r-'/ln^d In further studies. The data can be of interest because very few 
n■^^ivMl^l /tudie/. of library ur.e based on a probability sample are conduc- 

: ui any fiv^j- or ten-year period. However, despite the "hawthorne" 
^'^i^ ''^ a uir» ^'t ques.tion, only hO.yf) of the American population used 
til' li; rar;/ durinf, the year previous to November 1976 on a regular or 
^^•N-'K- iori:t ! l)a:*i:*. VDml :;eems to be an even more disturbing fact is that 
il'io. t r^Ot r/O have never ased the library or so infrequently as to 
ro:::\niy; with u "don*:, know" or "no answer" (Table r^S) . 

().■' « !' library ..erviee was explored in a r,imple checklist displayed 
iu l^'il i*^ /'^ 'nie:*e cater,L'ries are procedurally, or'perliaps beha viorally- 

without refiaefrient ul*, to subject interest or user applications, 
Hir o-d»'r in which th^' ^va te^,or Lci' are ranKed would seem to indicate an 
»r it>n^lt ion tov;ards library us.e a:: a non-human re/.ource. Trie small (-.3^) 
'V ^h»u•'* re,:[)on/.e apparent, ly wa:^. provided from a lumllar orientation, such 
I' t ho to 1 1 1 )winf-;, examplLu;: 
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Table 24 

DJIPENDENT 

Recency of 'Time Time 

Look-up ' Retrieval Thinking 

INDEPENDENT (Days) (Minutes) (Minutes) 



Student , . 




56.1 


55.6 


Private Household Worker 


9.T 


39.1 


l'+7'. 5 


Sales .Worker 


II+.8 


■29.3 


hk.k 


Clerical 


19.3 


39.3 


kk.k 


Prof'essionul, Techni cal 


21,3 


^'1 3 




Service Worker 


23.2 


79,. 0 


116.1 


Manager, Administrator 


■ 3^.1 

c 


36.5. 


3'+. 3 


Housewi fe 


53.2 


39.0 


53.6 


Crartsmnn, Foreman 


62.6 


53.1+ 


55.7 


Unemployed 


63.9 


73. 9 


50.7 


Othor Blue Collar 


V 

Mo. 2 


I+I+.5 


J46.6 


■ I/jlioror 


'55.9 


35,. 3 


49.0 


Hetj rod 


99.5 


i+7.1 


71.0 


'IV'iru'.por t Opf^rator 


lll+.b 


25.5 


31.3 


Farm Worker 


117. 3 




151+. 1 


Other Oporator 


.111. 7 


23,1 


39.5 
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Table 25 



, DEi'ENDENT 










Recency of" 


Time 


' Time 




Look-UD 


t.T IP VM 1 


T'h 1 nWi n 


INDEPKNDENT 


(Days) 


(Minutes). 


(Minute 


Ft?nuale 




k2 8 


8 




T1.5 


!73.5 


6U.6 


Population (Both) ' 


US, 7 


U6.8 


59.3 


IS- 'It years 


^.3 


57.0' 


■ 78.1 






41,9 ■ 


5^.9 




26 . 5 


he.l ; 


53.3 




33.6 




^5.9 




57. 7 


5^.0 


70.1 




111.0 


37.5 


56.6 










Ih.tti .MfOOO 


6rJ . 1 


59.3 


k6.6 




90.2 




1+6.5 




69.2 


7b. 3 


116.1 




0('.l 


'+8.1 


51+.6 






39 . 8 


5^.1+ 


i .,000-. .'.,999 


37.9 


'k-^ . 1 


62.1 




25.9 


';0.6 . 


hh.9 
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Tible 26 



UMt of lnt0xmtiw 4« Mnktd by ll««poiid«nt« 
who irt L«4irn«t« (M 1184) 



Cactgory 

Make Progreaa Toward a Goal 

Underatanding and Diagnoaa a Situ^ 
atlon 

Chooat Batvaan Optiona or Altarnatii^a 

Ways Of Doing SoMthlDg 

Clarify a Situation 

Achieve Salf-Control v 

Flan a Laarnlng Project 

Remove A Biirrlar 

Just To have Something To Do 

Win Approi>«l By Othara 



Moat 



Next Next 



Important Hoat Laaat 



60.7 



33.6 4.0 



Laaat 

laportaDt: 

1.8 



44.3 


45.4 


4.3 


5.9 


35.4 


34.7 


16.6 


13.4 


22.8 


51.4 


15.3 


10.5 


19.6 . 


37.1 


26.7 


16.6 


18.2 


27.0 


35.5 


19.2 


15.8 


15.^ 


41.3 


27.4 


9.8 


7.5 


44.6' 


38.1 


1.3 


4.3 


32.0 


62.4 



0^ 

Table 27 



Uaea of Information Aa^ lUnkad By Raapondenta 
Who Are Non-Leamata (N 317) 



Ca^tegory 


Moat 

Important 


Next 
Host 


Next 
Leeet 


Leeet > 

Important 


Understand and piagnoae a 
Situation 


52.5 


39.6 


5.8 


^.2 


Malce Progrena Toward a 

Coal 


43.9 


42.3 


7.3 


6.5 


Clarify A Situation 


35.0 


51.5 


10.7 


- 2.9 ./ 


Chuoae Between Optiona or 
Alternative Ways Of Doing 
Something 


31.9 


34.7 


22.2 


L 

11.1 


Ai^fjleve Self-Cont^jol 


21.9 


2j.Q 


29.2 


24.0 


Just Ti) Have Something To 

Do 


21.2 


U.8 


30.7 


35.2. 


Romovf A Barrier 


17.0 


6.8 


36.6 


37.5 


Plan A Learning Project 


10.5 


15.8 


38.2 


35.5 


Win Apprcvval By Others 


1.6 


7.5 


39. B 


51.1 
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Table 28. FREQUEtCY pF LIBRARY USB 
Regular 14.0 
Occasional 2b. 3 



Never 
DK/NA 



25.3 
34.4 



40.3 



59.7 



Table 29. WAYS IN WHICH RESPONDEKTS 
GO ABOUT USING A LIBRARY 



Category 



Lonk ill Card File 

Li'uk Fur Books On 
Slielves Mvself 

Ask A Lihrarlan 

hrowar In Reieren^e Books 
( Kmc »r loped in . Handbook , 



Learner 
Response 
(N 1)42) 

^ 48.9 



41.2 
39;8 



Self 
Learner 
(N 901) 

44.6 



41.9 
38.9 * 



Population 
Sample 
(N 1501) 

45.5 



40 ..3 
40.9 



Non^Learner 
Response 

(M 317)^ 

22.4 



38.1 
45.6 



Manna i ) 




19.0 ' 


17.3 


18.0 


10.9 


Kruwse In 


New Bi^oks Area 


16.7 


16.3 


16./ 


17.19 






,8.8 


o 7.6 


7.9 


3.4 




Table 


30. NUMBER OF 
HELD 


ORGANIZATIONAL M(>1BERSHIPS 
BY RESPOND£NTS 




Category 


Sample 
Population 
(N 1501) 


Self 

Learners 
(N 901) 


Learner 
Response 
(N 1142) 


Non-Lea rr 
Response 
(N 3i7) 




0 


38.8 


38.0 


35.6 


52.5 




I 


66.6 


65.6 


03.0 


80.9 




1 ■ 


80.5 


80.2 


77.6 


90.8 




3 


89.0 


89.0 


87.3 


95.0 






93.2 


93.7 


92. * 


96.4 




s 


96.6 


96.6 


96. u 


98.7 






98.4 


98.9 


98.1 


99.7 




■/ 


98.9 


99.3 


98.6 


100.0 




8(or nior«») 


100.0 


100.0 


100. u 
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Depund:* on rear.on for going to library; i.e., pleasm^e, refer- 
ence or t'ur in for million sometimes I ask n librarian. 

•I. do reaciinr, there becauLie it^s quiet, more concentration can 
hv achieved. 

fTend wire or secretary, my wife pickiJ up a book if I want it. 



'Phe organi/,ationa\ life of the respondentt; was explored.' Organized 
^^rflupr. rruiy be ^sources of information and learning; but they are also areas 
oV life where informal tion and learning can be applied. Ihe cumulative 
dl/.tribucion of organisational memberships is presented in Table 30. It 
appear:-, that the dii- tribution' of membershipLJ held for continuing learners 
1.'. hi'-'^Uir than for ihti population as a whole and with pronounced differen- 
cr.j- from non -learner J . "Over half the non-learners hold no organiii.ational 
mLM"^urshipr, . 

A /.lightly larger percentage of learners (?2.T^) were oM'icers of 
.orN:ani;'.ationn us contrasted with'' 20.^^ for the population sampre. The 
number of hoiu\' per week spent volunteering appears to be comparable among 
b'arner:- and the population sample, Table 21, Approximately 8o^ of both 
.'.ample;; contribute one day or less a week to voluntary activity. The 
area/ or kinds of voflunteering done appear to have a similar rank order**' 
In butli the population sample and among continuing learners, Table 32 ♦ 
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T«bU 31 NUM3ER OF 8-HUUR Q^VS PER WEEK 
SPENl' IN VOLIJNTEERING BV RESFONDEIfrS 





. Population 
Sample 
(N 1501) 


Self 
Learner 
(N 901) 


Learner 

Reapondenc 

(N 1142) 


Nun-Le.rncr 
Rcapondent 
(N 317) 


Halt Duy 


64.7 


63.6 


65.7 


53.6 


One Day 


79.6 


77.8 


80.2 


76.9 


IVo Dnya 


88.9 


88.2 


89.7 


84.6 


Three Days 


91.4 


90.7 


91.7 


92.3 


Ft)iir Liaya 


94.0 


93.2 


93.9 


94.9 


Onu Work Week 


96.9 


96.2 


96.8 


97.4 


Over Five Days 


,100,0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Table 


37 KINDS- OF VOLUNTEBR WORK TO WHICH 
RESPONOPKTS CONTRIBirrE THEIR TIME 




Category 

V 


Population 
Sample 
(N 1501) 


Self 
Learner 
(N 901) 


Learner 
Reapondentfl 
(N 1142) 


Nun-Learner 
Response 

(N 317) 


Rellglyua 


17.4 


17.5 


16.3 


33.3 


Health Related 


14.9 


14.9 


15.5 


2.6 




12.7 


9.9 


13.2 


7.7 


I 1 1 i zcMiship 


8.8 


8.9 


8.9 


5.1 


Social Welfare 


9.3 


8.6 


8.5 


15 .4 


Ret reat irn 


7,6 


9.4 


8.2 


2.6 


Fund Ralalrig 


7.0 


7.6 


7.0 


7.7 


Livic» CommuniLy 


5.8 


5.7 


5.6 


5.1 


Help F I' lends and 
Relat Ives 


3.9 


4.2 


3.7 


5.1 




s 3.0 


3.L 


2.9 


0.0 


. .U>H t Ice 


.9 . 


^ .8 


1.0 


5.5 


Pniden' 1 1 ied i)t her 


8.8 


9.4 


9.1 
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. RESULTS OF THE ANALYSES 

£i 

Self-planned learning has already been found to be a prevalent char- 
acteristic of Americana of 18 years of age and older. The aggregate of 
these responses can be viewed as an estimate of an empirical probability 
to learn. Almost foar-fifth of the respondents (78.9%) could identify 
one or more formal or self-initiated learning projects dcring the 12 
month period previous to November 1976. 

Of all the respondents to the'survey (N1501) , 76.1% were involved 
with one or, more self-planned learning projects. As a result, it is 
legitimate to argue that the national likelihood of involvement in self- 
initiated learning has a high probability ( oyer .7). Similarly, it is 
appropriate to conclude that formal learning has a probability of about 
.2 since 18.9% of the respondents had participated in courses or school- 
like activities. ' 

'Not only is learning prevalent in America but the scope of involve- 
mejit is considerable. The total number of self-initiated learning pro« 
jects undertaken by individuals ranged from 1 to 18 but with an average - 
of 3.3 projects per person (Table 1). On the other hand, the length of 
Lime devoted to each project ranged from 1 to 900 houts or more, with an 
average of 155.8 hours per project. Actual hours were combined Into mul- 
tiples of semester credit hours for comparative purposed (Table 3). 

On page 27 of the previous chapter the various groups of respondents 
were shown as subsamples of the population sample. The essential com- 
ponents of this information is presented in a somewhat different array in 
order to facilitar.e the analyses which follow: 

0 



Noty- Marginal tables, as numbered from 1 to 32 appear in the pre- 
vious ^^pter, "Finuings of the S irvey"; and those numbered from AA 
through 'BC; appear in the "Appendix" to this report (pages A61-69). 
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FORMAL 





yes ■ 


no 






Group 1 


Group 2 




o 

S no 


Group 3 


Group 4 





Thus, the four groups of respondents ( population subsamples ) identi- 
fied 'on the basis of descriptive frequencies include the following: 



Yes-No 



No-Yes : 



No-No : 



Yes-Yep: Learners who conduct their own learning projects 
' and participate in courses or school-like activi- 
ties (N 241, 16%) who are called combination learn - 
e_rs or Group 1 respondents. 

Learners who initiate and conduct their own learning pro- 
jects (N901, 607„) are defined for the purposes of the 
study as self-initating learners or Group 2 respondents. 

Learners who participate only ii, courses or ^hool-like 
activities (N42, 2.9%) who are described . as formal 
learners or Group 3 'respondents . 

Remainder of the respondents are considered to be non- 
learners (N 317, 21.1%) because they did not parti^ate 
in learning activities of any kind during the 12 months 
previous to November 1976 or Group 4 respondents. 

The demographics are fairly representative in distribution across 
the various cells which can be observed in Tables AA-BC (pages A61-69 
of this report). Apparently the sampling procedure employed worked well 
in practice despite the economic limitations on call-backs. As sub- 
sequent analyses show, many of these demographics can be collapsed into 
a smaller set of discrete variables such as _sex, age, education, income, 
occupation and political interest. 

Thus , , lefirning may b«> conr idered to be a "fact of life" and the pre- 
valence of self-initiating ieurning surely occurs for various reasons 
and because of certain conaitions. Although many patterns may lie be- 
hind learning, or be fundamental to it, they are not immediately obvious 
from the data frequencies. The reasons and conditions have to be in- 
vestigaLed In an analytical manner guided by t:he initial and somewhat 
provisional hypotheses. To assist in this process, numerous statistical 
analyses were undertaken. 
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In overview, a number o£ sets of statistical routines were planned 
i\\\d conducted to respond to the substantiat ive and demographic questions 
raised by the findings of the survey. These analyses are presented in 
considerable detail in the hope that other researchers can followup with 
additional studies of self -planned learning. In general, this process 
occured in three phases: (1) statistical analysis of response within quest- 
Ions; (2) stciLiscical analysis between response patterns among such groups 
of respondents; (3) ''global'' consideration of variable • set s presumed to 
be 'interrelated . 

As the various sets of statistical routines were planned and conduct- 
ed, correlation coefficients (or point biserial correlations in the case 
of dichotomized variables) were calculated in order to investigate the in- 
Lerrelationshlps among the variables. Several crosstab contingency anal- 
yses yielded differences in response patterns that were greater than could 
be accounted foT by chance alone. Unless specifically noted, all differ- 
ences claimed were significant at the .05 level. 

All cf the steps in each of the several sets of inyolved and exhaust- 
ive analytical routines are not reported in detail. As the data from the 
actual questionnaires were reduced and organized into a set of descriptive 
tables, so also is the statistical detail summarized in the following 
sections for ease of perusal. Some of the differences which did occur were 
organized into a set of descriptive tables, so also is the statistical de- 
tail summarized in the following sections for ease of 'perusal. Some of the 
differences which did occur were organized into analytical tables in order 
to highlight the relationships among the variables. 

'I'opics of Interest In Learning 

In the S'Urvey, respondents were asked to list the various self -plan-, 
ned Learning projects which they had undertaken in the year previous to 
November I97b. These topics ranged in number from one to eighteen with' an 
average of 3.3 projects per person. After this initial response, the self- 
learners weru asked to select one topic^to keep in mind whil^ answering 
additional questions about self-planned learning. Each of these topics 
were recorded by the interviewer as well as the n-^^mber of hours devoted to/ 

it. . / 

/ 

/ 

(>n an ac' hoc basis the topics of self-planned study were regrouped in- 
lo a tri-part scale resembling the learner orientations developed by Ho e 
(I9b3). These were: (1) formal topics similar, to Houle's knowledge 
orientation; (2) practical topics similar to problem solving; (3) intra- 
seU topics resembling the processes of personal development. The follow- 
ing; niviy be considered as examples of t:he assignments: 

Formal Topics (6.97o) 

For:na 1 Learning English 
History Language 
Ma t heina tics* Science 
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Practical Topics (75.9%) 



Business 

Clerical 

Driving 

Heal th/Beauty 

Home Repairs 

Job Related 

Medical 

Techniques 

Volunteer/Civic 



Child Care 
Hobbies/ Crafts 



Gardening 
Homemaking 
Job Search 
Mechanics 



Sports/Games 

Travel' 

Education 



Intraself Topics (17.2%) 



V 



Sensory Awareness 

Religion 

Psychology 

Philosophy 

Music 



Sociology 

Relationships 

Politics 

Nature 

Art 



Employing these three major topic sets, a number of statistical rou- 
tines were employed to study the relation of these topics with a number 
of variables assumed to be associated with information utilieation and 
leiirning behavior. Crosstabulat ions were made between these three topics 
and several other variables. Some of the significant ones are shown in 
the following discussion along with the chi-square calculation for each 
contingency table. a 

The topic-oriented groups were fairly equally diistributed in response 
to recency of an information retrieval as well as in time spent in both 
looking up information and in thinking about it. While some variations 
did exist, they were not significant. Thus, the distribution of response 
un the marginals (Tables 20, 21, 22) could be ^aken as representative of 
these topic-oriented groups. 

Readiaig as a preferred mode of learning has been selected as an ex- 
iimple of the analytical processes being employed and as a patterned re- 
lationship with the three topic sets within which respondents learned. 
From Table 11, it was previously noted that respondents were asked to rank 
reading along with. six other modes as methods by means of which respond- 
ents prefer to learn. In Table 33, ''Reading as a Modality of Learning,'* 
it can be observed that reading j.s ranked highest by those who undertook 
to ItMrn formal learning topics as defined by this analysis. This mode- 
ot learning was preferred in second rank by those who selected the intra- 
self type of topic, and was ranked lowest by those with more practical 
interebts. 

The library as a place to learn may serve as a second example of a 
Piittern In relationship to the tri-part topical inalysis. Despite its 
presumed visibility as a community resource center few people actually do 
use' it. in the accor ^^anying contingency table (Table 34) ^ the essential 
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. Table yj 

KeaUing at', w Modality of Learning Ranked by 
Reypondf-'ntti Who Learned Certain Topic Sets - 
Continr,ericy Table Significant at .0^ Level 





• Wo r tit and 
Second Wor;.;t 


Did Not Ranl:^ ' 


Best and 
Second Best 






7 

.09 


.28 


h9 

.63 


78 






556 


321 

.38 


839 


Tllt,r:i;-.hf 1 r 




77 

M 


■ 8^ 

M 


191 




< 

v)6 


1+55 


i+55 


1108 



X'- - 23.9, d.f, :^.U 



ERIC 
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Table 



LitfT iry m:- a I'lace to Learn hanked by Reiipondentu 
Who Lc'-ir'ned Certain Topic Setu Contingency 
Table Sl(.^iricant at .0'^ Level 





Worst ami 
ik'L'utia Worst 


Did Not 


Rank 


Bei;t and 
Second Bes 


t 




l'V>r rtut 1. 


15 

.i 




.^)1 


22 


.28 


73 


1 Y k-Lj r:[ [ 


■ ■■'J 

■ .'.-'^ 






110 


.13 


859 






115 




'^'^ 


.13 


191 






6'rr 




1108 
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pattern of the relationship to the three topic sets can be noted. Those 
respondents with formal learning topics selected the library as '"best" 
or **second best^^ to a significantly greater degree than those with prac- 
tical or intraself topics. Of course, the total number of reopondents 
ranking it high is small in comparison to those who ignored the library 
or ranked it ''worst*' or "second worst," 

A number of other interesting patterns were observed in addition to 
the examples given above. All of the following conditipns are significant 
at the ,05, level : 

Among places to learn (Table 10), the library and the classroom 
are ranked highest by the formal learner; whereas the intraself 
learner prefers the outdoors and discussion groups; and the 
practical learner ranked on-the-job as highest. 

Among the ways to learn (Table 11), reading and seeing were ranked 
highest by the formal learners; while practice was preferred by the 
individual with practical interests. Other modalities were not 
significantly different among topic sets. 

Fomial topic set respondents use the library most often (Table 28), 
prefer to browse in reference books when using that information 
center (Table 29), and employ a group planner in developing their 
learning projects (Table 8). 

Among other sources of information (Table 18), the intraself topic 
set prefer close friends; while magazines received a slight pre- 
ference among those with a practical interest. The remaining sources 
of infom^ation as well as the nine uses of information (Table 27) 
were not preferred with any significant differences. 

Among the nine ways to discover learning opportunities (Table 12) 
and the eleven goals for learning (Table 13) there were no signifi- 
cant differences among the topic sets. 

Respondents with a practical topic set ranked "home and family" high- 
est as a use tb which learning is applied (Table 14); while the 
intraself topic set ranked vocational use lowest and voluntary 
acLivity highest. 

Significant differences were not found to exist among respondents in: 
(I) the three topic sets and the reasons for selecting sel^-planned learn- 
ings (Table 4); (2) the degree of liking for intellectual figures (Table 
AY); or the steps with which information is considered (thinking Table 9). 
It sliould not be concluded that these nonsignificant patterns are to be 
ignored. It merely meansr' that these variables were not correlated with 
tvpe of topic. However, these facts may of themselves be of considerable 
interest to the study being conducted. 
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IL also seems- inLerest to note that no significant differences 
were obtained apiong respondents in: (1) the amount of learning gained 
(Table b) ; (2) enthusiasm for the learning (Table 5); or (3) benefits to- 
others (Table 7) of the one project selected for more of an indepth re- 
view at the' beginning of the interview. In addition, no differences were 
obtained as to whether academic credit should be received for informal 
learning or whether respondents engaged in courses and school-like activi- 
ties. ^ 

The three types of interest groups were analyzed in relation to the 
hours on the learning project. The distribution of the number of hours 
lor each of the three topic groups is shown in Table 35. The average 
number of hours- spent by each topic group is shown at the bottom of the 
table. While this table shows the percentage of each group spending vari- 
ous number of hours on the topic, the raw data were analyzed by ANOVA and 
the difference among the means was significant. 

The grand mean based on these statistical analyses of all respondents 
who planned self-initiated learning projects is 154.3 hours. This differs 
by 1.5 points from the 155.8 mean hours reported earlier on the basis of 
the marginals. But it should be remembered that the latter mean provision- 
ally took into account a cut-off point of 7 hours minimum for a learning 
project. In any event, the much higher mean number of hours for a learn- 
ing project among the intraself group in contrast to the much lower mean 
hours for the practical group is a significant finding of considerable in- 
terest. 

The differences among the three topic groups as to the active status 
of the one learning project originally selected for consideration in the 
Interview were significant. The intraself group learners were mosftly 
active at the time of the interview, followed in turn by the formal and ^ 
then the practical learners. As related to (1) information gained, 
{!) enthusiasm about the knowledge gained, and the (3) extent to which 
that knowledge benefitted others, there were no significant differences 
anunig the three topic-ori eiated groups of learners. 

The tliree topic groups were equally distributed (approximately 30%) 
in replving that academic credit should be available for self-learning 
projects. A similar pattern was observed in regard to whether any formal 
leaniui^ had been conducted in the previous year. The proportion across 
the Lhree groups was approximately 607, no and 407o yes. 

Ihcre wore no significant differences among the three topic groups in 
I he disLril)Uiion of admiration or lack of it for politically interesting 
pcoph^, Lhc iuLullectually curious, those who appreciate fine arts, or the 
■ licholarly inieresLed persons. The three groups were also more or less 
t-quallv distributed with respect to: (1) number organizational mem- 
berships, (2) leadership as defined by officering, and (3) whether they 
had voliiDlcered in the previous year. ■ ' ^ 
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' _ 'Vable 

t Hovira (Credit Hour Equivalents) 
Spent on Selt<-Learning Topic shown) 



Hours Formal Practical Intra^seif 

1-6 7,4 14.8 • • • 3.8^ . 

7-20 17.7 17.1 19.5 

21-35 . 8.8 . 10.3 , 8.4 

36-50 24.1 13.2 11.2 ' 

H-lOO 10.4 17.2 12.9 ' 

101-150 . 8.8 >• 5.,0 * 6.7 

151 and over 22.8 , 22,4 • 37.5 



I 



The rcspoiKJO to length of time devoted to 
' learning'^projects ranp;ed from 1 hour to 
900 hi^rl^s and over. 



/ 1T6.Y (hours) .138. 6 (hours) 216.8 (hou: 
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Although there was a significant difference in the hours spent per 
week in volunteering, the magnitude of the difference was small. Ob- 
viously, from Table 36, practical' interested people spent a great deal 
less time volunteering than do the int'raself and formal interest learners. 
However, in terms of kinds of volunteer work, th6re w'^s a" much more equal 
distribution. 

Similar analyses were conducted using other variables presumed to 
have an effect on these three topib-oriented groups. All of the demo- 
graphics and the . SQcioculturals were entered into these analyses. Of 
all these variables only the following were significant at the ,05 level: 
sex, education, self -rperceiv^ed social class, occupation, degree of poli- 
tical interest, and income. 

In planning learning -pro jects there was no significant difference 
among tb^ three learning topic groups in employing the self -planner<> mode. 
This was trwfe as well in employing both the non-human resource and in 
using anot)(pr hurftan planner in a one-^i^to-one mode. The' intraself group ap- 
parently relies more j;ieayily on the group planner than do the other two 
topic-oriented groups, 

planning and Development ^ 

In the dynamics of individual development , the planning of a learning 
project is assumed to grow out of and exLend the episodic behavior of a 
span of attention. If the external imperatives are strong enough, the in- 
dividual tends to link these together into the sequential activity of sev- 
eral related episodes which defines a learning project. 

It is ptesumed that those who do link episodes together in the sequen- 
tial activities of a learning project(s) differ in many ways from those 
who do not ,^ or who only participate in courses ot other school-like activi- 
ties. These many differences were explored'* among re^spondents in various 
questions dealing \^ith sources of information, goals and uses for learning, 
poCterns and time spent in "thinking" processes as well as the socio- 
cuUurafls of intellectualism, religiosity and organizational membership 
plus n number of demographic variables, ^ 

rhe respondents to the survey were asked to indicate the methods by 
muaus of which they went out about planning the day-to-day activities of 
a learning project,^ The raw purvey response appears in Table 8 which in- 
dicates that four major planning methods were identified: • (1) self as 
planner; (2) non-human planner; (3) another person as planner; or 
(V) group as planner. 

lu order to identify the actual differences among respondents, a 
cross tabluation of the joint response patterns over the four methods was 
ceviducied (Table 37). From^ these data the following observations are 
evident : ^ 
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i l nin^'r r-iMtirru'. ('rak)l.e tiripiuyed hy Lie 11* -Learners 
in MnKLnr, L.^vMe :; of LiCvir/iinH; Behavior (Cro.^is Tabulation Analysis) 
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01 chose -who use u aeli'-pianner (method No. 1), two-thirds of 
these individuals "go it aione," not employing any other method 
o£ planning. 

Of these who use <i non-human planner (method No, 2), fifty 
_ percent of these individuals do NOT employ methods No. 3 
or No. 4, • 

, Of those who do NOT use a non-human planner (method No. 2), 
the previous pattern is reversed (i.e. , they use a self- 
planner). 

Of thosti who do NOT use either a self-planner (method No. 1) 
or a non-human planner (method No. 2), then more than fifty 
percent of these individuals use "another person planner (method 
No. 3). 

Only 270 (23.67,) of the 1142 self-planning learners among the 
respondeits emplisy the group (Method No. 4) for assistance at 
some point in planning a learning project(s). 

These methods employed by the individual in linking episodes together 
are of parallel if not preater importance than the lifecycle of a self- 
planned learning project. However, these patterns by means of which pro- 
jects are planned remain one of the as-yet unexplored areas ( f self-initia 
ted learning. In fact, as further analysis shows, the last three (non- 
human, another person, the group) of the four planning modes are multiply 
correlated with the first (self-planner). 

In Table 37. it can be noted that all four of the planning variables 
arc interrelate!. This interelationship holds true when the multiple cor- 
relation tit the tour are examined with reference to subsamples Yes-Yes 
(coiiibin.it ii'i learners) and Yes-Nri (self-init a t ing learners). In Table 38, 
sell-plannor is lield dependent for the other multiple correlations which" 
exi St in I'able 37 . 

lliib analysis is carried one step further by breaking the elements of 
the table down into subsample groups Yes-Yes and Yes-No as is shown in 
Table 39. A similar analysis was performed by collapsing the data oa.the 
variable: {-roup as planner. This set i outines is not shown in a table 
but the chi-sqiiare of significance was 3u.i) with 7 degrees of freedom. 

Thus, using all four planning variables the X testing no multiple 
correlation with the self-planner was 58.5 with 16 degrees of freedom. 
Wlicn the variable using the group planner was dependent, the X decreases 
by almost 507 to 30.6 with 7 degrees of freedom. This reduction is a 
measure of the importance of the group as planning variable for predicting 
membership in the other subsample learning groups. 
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Table 59 

Self txii Planner Compared with 
Learner Subsamples 
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A clear deniarcai ion seems lu exist in the i.iinds of self-pLanned 
learners between group processes and individual or at most one-to-one 
processes. Apparently, the group is avoided perhaps because it reminds 
tlie individual of the classroom and the childhood learning of topics of 
little relevance to adult life. 

Self-planned learning seems to be a pattern of learning behavior 
which is largely undertaken by the individual. Much if any reliance upon 
a teaclier and a class or group is displaced by one's own effort (planning 
method No. 1) or by those planning methods (No. 2 and No. 3) over which 
one can exert personal and immediate influence. The need to talk out one's 
thoughts is met on a one-to-one basis and not by group sessions. 

Processes oi Learning 

On the basis of survey returns, respondents were grouped into four * 
patterns on the basis of their approach to self -planned learning, course- 
like activities or none at all. Over three-quarters (76.1%) of the re- 
spondents had planned one or more learning projects during the year pre- 
vious ^tu November 197fa. For the purposes of the analyses these respondents 
were considered in two groups; 

Ciroup 1: 'Learners who conduct their own learning projects and 
participate in courses or school-like activities 
(N 241, 16?„) who are called combination learners " 
(Yes-Yes) . 

Croup 2: Lec^rners wlio initiate and conduct their own learning pro- 
jects (N 901, 60?.) are defined for the purposes of the 
study as self-initiating learners . (Yes-No). 

Ihi' locations where respondents prefer to learn are .displayed in 
Table 40. Respondent s , in two of the population subsamples (Groups 1 and 2) 
had-some significant differences with .respect to the main locations they 
prefer to do their own learning. The home was ranked most important by 
bi^th groups With public events in second place. However there were con- 
siderable differences in r^Jnking among the remaining locations. Discus- 
sion group and classroom were ranked worst. 

riie re isons which people give for undertaking learning projects on. 
ihuir own were initially displayed \n frequency Table 4. The first four' 
reasons given are presumed to be an integral component of the' self-inittat- 
ing learning process. Reasons 5 and 6 are somewhat peripheral to that , 
pruccss even though associated with it. The last four ©easons ,had con- 
stituted the traditional assumptions as to why people do not enroll in tlie 
intititut ional adult education programs (Table 41). From this Table 41, 
it iiiay'he not;ed that almost 507 of Group 1 endorse reasons 1-4; while Group 
2 hns only about 257, of its respondents endorsing tie same reasons. 
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Table hO 

[a.)(;u lionj' Wher e Respondents 
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1 



Group 1 



Groun ? 



Tot a 1 s 
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Reasons Why People Learn 
on their Own 



Reasons 1-4 


Reasons 5-6 ' 


Reasons 7-10 
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Table ^2 indicates the main methods by -means of which self-planned 
learners prefer to learn which were previously listed in the descriptive 
Table 11. On the basis ^of a nonsignificant chi-square, there were no 
differences in peVcentages choosing these methods. In Table ^2, the 
methods by means of which respondents prefer to learn are ranked on the 
raw response of the two groups. These ranks are essentially similar in 
both groups. 

The response to questions dealing witti the goals of learning as well 
i\s the uses for learning were first oreaented in Tables 13 and 
14 respectively. Among those questions dealing with goals and uses of 
learning, one-way analyses qf variance were performed separately for each 
word or phrase in the three areas. Tables 43 and 44 indicabe whether there 
were significant differences (at .05 level) among the four means of the 
population suhsamples. In these tables, the obtained significant mean 
differences are displayed for che specified group contfrasts. 

In their perceived goals for learning, there are some significant dif- 
ferences among the four population subsamples. Thesie variables included: 
improving job skills, increasing knowledge, teaching someone, and education- 
al credit (Table 43). There were little or no significant differences 
among the four population subsamples in the rating of the several other 
goals for learning. 

Among the uses of learning, there were some significant differences 
(Table 44) in the rating of personal development, vocational activity, 
public affairs, hobbies, agriculture and gerteral education. For example, 
Group I's mean importance rating of vocational activity is 1.85 points 
Larger than Croup 2's. On the same use of learning Group 1 is 1.42 points 
tiigher than Groups 2 and 3 combined. However, the conclusions drawn .from 
ttie descriptive data about uses for learning would seem to include the 
principal areas of concern for which learning activities are undertaken. 

The relationships were ■ examined among the responses to the question on 
intellectualism (Table AY) for those respondents who were engaged in self- 
learning activities. In these analyses, contingency tables relating each 
intellectualism response set to the six steps in thinking about information 
as shown in Table 9 were constructed; However, in these analyses no sig- 
nificant relationships were found. 

Response on the intellectualism question set was examined in relation 
to the subsample groups who had or had not been involved in learning activi- 
ties. The percentage of each group answering "always admire" to the varia- 
ble, "Admiring people Interested in international, national, and local 
affairs," was lowest for subsample Group 1 and increasing over Groups 2 and 
3 to a high for Group 4, 

These percentages are shown in Tables 45 except that Groups 1 and 2 as" 
well as Groups 3 and 4 have been combined. This was done because there was 
little difference between the components of each combination. The large 
magnitude of difference in admiration for politically interested people 
were significant at the .05 level. 
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Itothodf Whloh AMpondinU 
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Table 

^ U>e6 for Uarning Ihoh Rated by 

ReopondentB (iteble lU) and Analyzed on Baaia 
of Ft>ur PatUrna of Learning Behavior (One-Vlay 
Analyale of Variance, Significance at .05 Level) 
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On the variable articulating admiration for those with an "active 
Intor^Ht in alL things scholarly**, a rfecombination occured. 'The per- . 
centare of Grouns 1 and 3 together was different than the perpentage 
'anf^worlnp ' "always admire" for Groups 2 and' 4. On the other two vari- 
'ables in the question about intellectualism, there were-'no signific- 
ant- dlfforences among the various pairs of combination, ^ 

■ m general. U would appear from these, analyses that ttiose respondents 
wUh grea er invulvemeuL in continL.ing learnin^are less likely to adnrlre , 
uncritWly those with already established- attfinments. Conversely 
Ihuse with less involvement in learning activities are either less critical 
,in Lheir adndratiun or were att^impting to Ingratiate themselves with the 
I interviewers. 

l-Tee or nut of the stereotypes which cloud thinking', the learner links 
episodes of time into a sequential learning project. These episodes of 
tlunkmg or spcins of attention may range with an average of 30-40 min--* 
utes. Thinking is presumed to-occur in a number of'six steps which were, 
listed ill Table 9 in tlie previous chapter. • ' 

The percentage of subjects ranking^ each of the six steps first was 
comp.rod with the responses on most of the other variables in the study. 
Svguil,c-.ntdi£lerenceswere obtained on only the following variables- ' 
group or human plannet (Table 8). enthu«i^sum for project learnings (Table 
5 , educ.tioual, credit (Table 15). reading as a method of learning (Table^ 

^* • L 

Contingency tables were constructed and further grouped to combine 
steps 1 and b together and steps 2\3,4 and 6. Steps'l and 5 are those 
rel let-ting "talking" as a mode of information proqessing. The percentage 
ut respondents clioosing i and 5 first were different from the percentages 
choosing the otiiers. However, the differences within steps 1 and' 5 or 
^ , 3 , 4, () were siiia 11. ' - ' . 

(nformcii ioii Suurce.s'^.-jnd Utili zation ' / 

=— J 4, 

.Tlie sources from which information is retrieved are often considered 
ot „u,jor importance in the Kl'DU model of which librari anship is a part 
A l.xclor: aijialvsis routine was conducted among the 19 sources exhibited 'in 
Uiblo IH ii.ree factors were identified; outfit was found that practically 

I oL tin. v.iriablrs were loading on the first factor- accounting for 65.37 
ot the variance. Tliorefore it was not considered advisable, to different-' 
i^.te au-,un,; the sources much less group these spurces of information i»to 
mutually exclusive clnsseo. ' 

An .'um-t^ 



I 



An /u^Kysis of variance was conducted employing -the four subsamples of 
the total survey response. An eleven point scale wasfised b/respondents 
These analyses are presented in Table 46; aAd il appe'ars' that^hese sources 
trom wliich information is rettieved are employed in signifricantly differ- 
ent ways by each of the four population subsamples.- Such diversity among 
iutorm^ftion sources has seldom been taken into the Consideration it de- 
serves Within the KPDU moael of knowledge production di,ssemination, and 
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Sour eta Infer Mtios — Biflli- llatad by KMpo«td«ot* 
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from Lhiis Table 4b, It can be seen for example that non- ieamers 
.(Cro-ip 4) rank radio and television altnost 3 scale points more import- 
ant than all learners combined (Group 1, '2 & 3). On the other hand, 
learners think that organized groups and c]lag.s are 7 scale points more 
impo-rtiint than non-learners. In the 'same contrast, tutors (one-to-one 
human r^o^rce) j^ere 6'points higher; exhibits almost 5 points com- 
paring similarly with iiuman relations training and library browsing. 

'other sigii^ficant differences are smaller ir^ scale points such as 
. books, self rformed groups, mai lings/brochures , travel , phohorecordings, 
magazines, et?c. It is however, surprising that no significant differende 
o^lsLed in the contrast being noted between learners and non-learners over 
the newspaper asv a source of information. 

Thu discovery of learning opportunities \Jrere rated \by the respondents 
in the two groups of self-planned learners: Group 1 (Yes-Yes). Group 2, 
(Yes-No)^ In a second phase comprehensive analysis, each of these ten op- 
portunity- sources' were compared with all of the demographic variables in 
the study^ The siKiuf leant results (at the .05 level) of the chi-si}uares . 
summarized in the following statements: 

• Newspaper is associated with race, education and Income. 

Word-uf-Mouth and Radio are associated v;ith race. 

Television i's associated with sex, marital status ,^ occupation and 
role in the household. , / 

• / - 

Library i'iles ;ire assocated with age, occupaLion,' household role, 
h^iv^n^ children and where lived as a child. 

Coiimierci/U Display is associated with sex, educational level, age,, 
household rol e. • . 

l.iBrary Display as associated with education, age and occupation. 

A^'tincy Files are associated with education, age, occupation and 
househod role . 

*.> 

Labor I'uxon is associated with sex, occupation, and self -perceived 
class. 

r ^ ^ 

lIiU Line is .associated witii education and number of times which one 

ha s iuoved . 

Ol Lhe many demographic variables, only a few are re lated 'significant- 
ly to the sources for discovering learning opportunities. The co^i^iort;' 
therefore, is t hat the det . )graphi\cs as a whole are not of great value in 
predicting sources of learning opportunities. 
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One of the presumed maj^r locales for the use of information is the 
organizational life of the community. The frequency distributions for 
respondents who during thfe preyious year were officers of organizations 
and who had volunteered during the same time period were displayed In 
Table AR and AS (page A66)* Cross tabulations were made of each of these 
response patterns among the four groups of the population subsamples with 
results significant at the .05 level. 

^ From Table 47, can be seen that both items (officering and volun- 
teering) had a decreasing percent participating from Group 1 down through 
Groups 2, 3 and 4. Obviously those people who can find the tifne for vol- 
unteering and for officering organizations can also find the time for 
learning activities. It may also be the case that such involvement in com- 
munity affairs requires of the individual to keep up-to-date and int,erest- 
ed in a greater range of knowledge than the uninvolved. 

The respondents in two of the population subsample grbups (1 and 2) 
,were significantly different in the ratings they assigned to many of the 
uses of information (Table 48). They were largely in agreei^eint that in- 
formation can be employed to clarify a situation and achieve self-control. 
Beyond those two uses there was little • agreement except that the aaking 
of progress towards a goal was third in importance. From a babuldtion em- o 
ploying "worst" ratings^^ which was significant, both groups were 'largely 
in agreement on only "to win approval by others," but were different on the 
remainder. ^ 

•. * f 
The survey response to th*^ uses of information was previously ranked 
by learners and nonlearners in Tables 26 ane 27 respectively • These varia- 
bles were submitted to crosstab correlations with each of tshe other varia- 
bles in the study. The independent variables which were of significance 
(.05 level) included the following: degree of political interest , occupa- ^ 
tion, age, martial status, educational level, number times moved, sex,, 
organizational membership and officering, voluntary activity, use of li- 
brary, formal courses, enthusiasm and informat;ion gained in the one select- 
ed learning project. 

The variables as components of the uses of information were submitted 
to further analyses. These subsequent analyses were performed on the last 
place and first place "votes" of the four groups of the population sub- 
samples. The response for the individuals in Group 1 (combination learn- 
ers) was compi ^ed for least and second least place* This calculation 
generated a total of 463 votes which were distributed across the 9 possible 
responses. 

Similar computations were made for Group 2 and 4. Group 3 was omitted 
from the analysis because it contained only 42 cases. Table 49 displays 
these co'nputations. There is almost perfect agreement among the three 
groups over the le'^.st and second least choices. Thus the three grouse tend 
to agree across the 9 components of use as to what is. least Important* 
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Table 



Organizational and Volunteer Involvement 
, During the Previous Year 



Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group k 



Officer of 
Organization 

hl.6 



33.3 
25.7. 



Volunteer 

Actlvi^ty 

53.8 • 



h3.h 
31.0 
13.2 



(Significant at .05 level) 



Table UB 
Uses of Information 





Clarify Situation 
/Self -Control • 


Goal 

Pxrogress 


Otheir 

4 




GrouD 1 


157 
66.5 


27 

11.4 


52 

22.1 


236 


GrouD ? 


497 
56.5 • 


83 
9.4 


299 
34.1 


879 


Totals 


654 


110 


351 


1115 



4 



Table ^9 

Uses for Information Ranked Least and Second Least -Important (Table 2(5) 



CO d • d X 9i 

to »£H o CO a; • < " S O 

to ' 



Total 

Votes Numerical Display 





8 


9 . 


17 


15 


51. 


56 


h5 


155 ■• 


161 


Group 1 


1748 . 


31 


U8 


59 


81 


128 


■ 158 


221 


^57' 


5S5 


Group 2 




20 


11 


lU 


26 




59 


69 


'121 


174 " 


Group h 












Ranked Display 












9 


8 


6 


7 


5 


k 


3 


2 


• 1 


Group 1 




9 


' 8 • 


7 


6 


5 


k 


3 


2 


1 


Group 2 




7 


9 


8 


6 


5 


k 


3 


c 2 


1 


Group k 
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Similar, calculations were made for these same three groups among 
their votes for most important and second most important. There was a 
godd agreement among the groups oVer first and second choices for im- 

Fk!''^"!!' i^l"""?^^^"^^ ""''^^S components was the Inverse of 

the ordinal display of least Important. . 

-©•f greater interest are the characteristics of those Individuals who 



ranked items of high importance when the groups as a whole ranked them 
t^A^^ importance. Conversely there were a number of respondents who 
ranked low what the groups as a whole ranked of most importance. For the 
purpose of further analysis, the following subgroups were indtntified- 
{L) respondents who voted with the group ("normal," 75.1%)' (2) re- 
spondents who voted high what group voted low (positive deviants, 14.9%); 
(J) the converse of t^e previous subgroup (negative deviants, 6.7%); 
(4) those who were both positively low and negatively hiehrdouble de- 
viants 3.4%). ^ o \ 

The (Sata for subgroups 2 and 3 were collapsed without significant 
loss of information. This resulted in 3 subgroups of "normal" respond- 
S?^h\h^«^ ^K^^^^'^f (whether positive or negative), and double deviants. 
With these three derived subgroups, it was possible to examine (in cross- 
tab correlation matrices) various questions which were presumed to be re- 
lated to learning. In general, the scale of deviation based on the uses 
ot information is negatively correlated with various aspects of leaminK 
which were considered, in other words, deviants from the group norm are 
not much Interested in learning activities of almost any kind. 

Comparisons between the 3 subgroups and several demographic, socio- 
cultural and presumed learning variables were made. Many of analyses 
were unproductive but those upon which the following list of observations 
is based were significant at the .05 level. The greater the deviation 
from the group norm in use of information, the greater the expectation 
that Lhe following conditions will occur: 

Earn a low income and have a low educational level with 50% having 
less than a high school education. » 

Plans learning projects with the aid of a non-human planner and 
deflnately avoids the group planner (Table 8). 

Credit (academic) for self -planned learning is not Important; not 
is the working for. a degree a desirable learning goal (Table 15). 

Goal expectations for learning are low which include job skills,' 
Leaching others, solving problems, completing a task or meeting* 
. responsibility (Table 13). 

Use expectations for learning are low which include vocational, 
public affairs or. general education. However, hobbies received 
a high rank as a useful application of learning (Table 14). 
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Classroom is the worst place, while the outdoors is the best 
place within which to conduct learning (Table 10), 

Sources of information were all ranked low except radio even 
though there was a considerable variation in response (Table 
18) , » 

Information is not retrieved very frequently (Table 20), the 
library is almost never used (Table 28), and neither newspapers 
nor library files (Table 12) are employed to find out about 
learning opportunities. 

Organizational leadership positions (Table AR) are seldom if ever 
held and interest in political affairs (Table AU) is low. 

The definition of a deviant from the group norm as a function of the 
ranking of information use has served a useful purpose in further analy- 
ses. Since people generally confuse goals with use, this profile of de- 
viance derived from the application of the uses of information appears 
to have been appropriate. Certainly the deviant, so defined, holds some 
interesting views and characteristics. The double deviant ranks job 
skills low as a learning goal even though such a person has in general 
a low educational level. 

Having less of an educational level than "normal" persons, the de- 
viant apparently has not learned. to play the social game as effectively 
a^f others. It is not surprising that such a person lacks a concern for 
political or social affairs; but it is worth noting that the double de- 
viant ranks the "teaching of others" very low indeed as a goal for learn- 
ing. Obviously with information use at variance with the ";na jority," it 
is also not surprising to find that the deviant is seldom picked as'an 
officer of an organiza:;ion. 

Learning and Inform.3tion Processing 

As a systems approach to the recognition of various relationships, 
correlation, regression and discriminant analyses were undertaken. Some- 
times, a "global" approach of this nature can uncover more underlying re- 
lationships missed in the detailed analytical routines. For this cor- 
relation analysis, the reasons and conditions for learning were assumed 
to provisionally include the independent variables of the study, such as 
background traits, importance indices of acquiring information, elements 
of intellectual style, and the respondents own assessment of political 
interest and religiosity (Table 50). ' 

The demographic and' sociocultural variables were selected from hose 
presented in Tables AA-BC (Appendix E) ; while those variables comprising 
the learning and information use patterns are presented in the previous 
sections of the previous chapter (Tables 1-32). The dependent variables 
selected to characterize learning behavior included the follo»*ingt (1) 
probability of involvement in a self-learning effort (2) number of the 
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SUMMARY OF ZERO -ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES .. 



Time Formal 
Self -Lear nin{ a ; Projects Investment Learning 

Ba/:kground Traits 



Sex 




-.069 


.097 


mm 


Race 


.-- 


.078 


.104 5 


-.109 


Education 


.246 


.320 


.131 


.412 


Social class 


.141 


.154 




.131 


Age 


.292 


-.236 


-.092 


-.339 


lY^LCome 


.212 


.235 


« m 


.196 


Importance of 




«.' 






Friend or rela- 
tive 


- - 






-.081 


Expert who is a 
friend or rela- 
tive 


.132 


.100 


- - 


.075 


Paid expert 


.060 


.090 

c 


^ .066 


.118 


Books 


.216 


.214 


.052 


.207 


Group, class 
with instruct** 
or 


.179 


.192 




'.331 


Self -formed 
group 


.225 


.188 


t 


.145 


Magazines 


.202 


.181 




.084 


Records, 
tapes 


.124 


.127 


.093 


.135 


Radio 


-.068 






-.079 


Films 


.152 


.165 


.053 


.163 













ERIC 
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. Table 50 (con't) 

1 

Newspaper , .05!^ 

Television ''-.lOO -.079 -.129 

Exhibits, musea, 

field trips .163 .199 .120 .161 

Individual „ln- 

struction or tu- • e 

torlng .188 /l53 .061 .203 

Correspondence 

flt^dy .088 , .067 .086 

Brochures, news- 
letters ^ mail- 
ings .159 .128 - .156 

V 

Human relations 

training .186 ' .189 .078 .164 

Browsing in li- 
braries .187 .207 .058 .200 

Travel .149 .173 ,. .085 .119 

Admiring people with 

Interest in inter- 
national, na- 
tional, local af- 
fairs -.120 -.066 -.058 -.054 

Intellectual ■ 

curiosity , .052 .ll^^^^ .089 .082 

Appreciating 

fine arts .104 * ' .072 

General scholarly * 

interests -.060 -.098 



Sell' -Assessment of 

personal in- 
terest in poli- 
tics .153 .158' - .150 



Religiosity 



J- 



in. 
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various self -learning projects which respondents listed; (3) average 
hours spent on self-^learning activities; (4) probability of formal learn- 
ing in the, 12 months prior-to the timing of the field work. 

In table 50 the zero order correlation'coeff icients are provided be- 
tween each of the four possible dependent variables and the demographic 
and attitudinal items explicitly considered in this analysis. Negative 
correlations with sex. indicate the greater tendency of ^women rather than 
men to respond positively to the dependent variables. Positive values of 
race correlations point to a greater 'tendency of whites to respond posi- 
tively. Religiosity is coded from low to high so that negative correla- 
tions indicate propensities of less religious respondents to give the 
positive answer on the dependent variables(s) . 

It should be noted that, for Jthe most part, these zer-o-oi^der correla- 
tions are quite low. The significance of a correlation coefficient is a 
function of sample size. That is, the larger the size of the sample, the 
smaller the correlation coefficient needs to be in order to be significant- 
ly different f-rom zero. At the same time, small correlation coefficients, 
even though significantly different from zero, may^ have a small value in 
explaining variance in the dependent variable. Thus the following ob-- 
servations are provisionally accepted: 

The lower the age, the 'more likely is self-learning, the greater 
. the number of projects, the greater the time investment for those 
who become learners, and the greater the propensity toward formal 
learniiTg . 

The higheJ the ^income, the more the tendency coward self -learning 
and formal • learning as well as toward^ involvement in many rather 
than fewer projects* ^ 

The higher the social class identification, the mor^ the self- 
o learning, the more the formal learning, and the greater the num- 
ber of projects* 

The higher the education, the more the self -learning as well as for- 
mal learning, the greater the number of projects and nhe greater' 
the time investment. Whites tend to spend more time on projects. 
Blacks tend to be more involved in formal learning. * 

Race is rather unrelated to propensity toward self -learning or 
the numbers of projects^ 

Except for the time., investment among the self-learners, the im- 
portance of books, group or class instruction, records and tapes, 
films, individual tutoring, browning in libraries, travel and 
human. relations training is relevant to the three remaining de- 
pendent variables: self-learning prqpensity, formal learning 
likelihood, and number of projects the respondent becomes involved 
in. 
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The importance of exhibits, musea or field trips correlates with' 
all the dependent variables; while brochures, newflletters or mail- 
ings as important information sources relate to self-learning ac 
such (as well as in terras of projects and time investment) but not 
to formal learning. 

The importance of television has a negative relation to both self- " 
learning and formal learning; and a negligible negative relation 
to the numbers of projects and time inveat^ments of ^he learners. 

The higher the personal interest in politics, the more likely the " 
self-learning, the greater the number of projects, the greater the 
time, and the more formal learning. ^ 

In a second phase analysis, several of the salient demographic or 
socio-cultural characteristics of the respondents were included in order 
to determine the extent to which the (linear) multiple regression model 
could shed light on each of the 8«me dependent v«ri«blei of self-learning, 
number of projects, hours spent, and formal learning. The attitudinal 
variables considered were those which are presumed to mirror the self-as^ 
sessed importance of various information sourceo which Americans use in 
either episodic or sequential learnin'-. 
j 

Involvement .in^lf -planned learning was employed as a dependent varia 
ble in^the f^tst of four multiple regression analyses (Table 51, 52). In 

/Ttrble 51, theiimultiple correlation coefficient turns out to be r2= .358 
acc^uXjng fo,r only U.5 percent of the variance in the dependent variable. 
Thjis is hot- a robust result but suggests, a tendency for the likelihood 
of self-learning to increase the younger the respondent, the' higher the 
formal education, the higher the income, among women, and the higher the 

^Aocial class "^elf-identification. 

In Table 52, the multiple correlation of r2=.415 accounts for 17.0 
percent of the variance. Similarly, some guidelines emerge which may 
prove useful in subsequent research, such as: 

Printed media importance as an information source are con- 
ducive to,furLher self-learning; while audial or visual media 
(radio, television) are likely ^:o affect self-learning pro- 
babilities negatively. 

r 

Admiring people who are themselves interested in politics 
seems to be associated with lower inclinations to learn; whe^re- 
.as one's own interest in political matters does contribute to 
self-learning propensities positively. 

Use of experts who are also friends or relatives tends to stim- o 
uiate self-learning; while the use of paid experts affects self- 
learning probabilities somewhat negatively. 

Correspondence study importance has a modest but significantly 
negatively effect if self-formed groups or individualized tutor- 
ing lead to self-learning. 
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^ - . Table 51 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS' WITH ^ 
SELF-LEARNING AS THE DEPENDENT VARI- 
ABLES AND DEMOGRAPHIC TRAITS. AS INDEPEN- 
DENT VARIABLES 

r 





B coefficient ' 


Beta 


Age 


-.051 


-.2*27 


Education 


.021 


.133 


Income 

• 


.021 , 


.088 


Sex 


-.035 


-.041 . 


Social clasS' 


.029 


.046 


(Intercept) 


y (..724) 


r2 = .558 


Education 
education. 


coded from least to 


most formal 


Sex coded 


0 for females and 1 


for males 



in-' 
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OJable 52 ... 

MUTLIPLE REGRESSION COEFFICIEMTS WITH A SELF- 
vLEARNING AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND SELECT - 
ED ATTITUDINAL VARIABLES AS INDEPENDENT PRE- 
DICTORS 

B coefficient Beta 

Importance of self -formed . 

groups .017 ^127 

Importance of bdoks .016 .106 

Admiring politically interest- 
ed people -,130 -.170 

Respondent interest in politics ,054 ,129* 

Importance of radio ^ -.016 -.llS 

Importance of magazines ,021 . ,147 

Importance of human re lilt ions 

training, role-playing .011 .091 

"J 

Importance of television -.011 -.076 

r 

Importance of an expert who 

is also a friend or relative ,010 .065 

Importance of paid expert -.008 -.069 

Individual instruction or ^ 

tutoring importance .011 .096 

Importance of correspondence -.009 -•072 

study. 



(Intercept) (.551) = 
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The extent of Involvement in self-planned learning was employed as 
a dependent variable in a similar routine. In bpth analyses the multiple 
regression correlation coefficients are essentially the same. Either 
set of independent variables can explain the comparable result of less 
than 15 percent of the variance. However, the results of the stepwise 
'regression suggest some exploratory tendencies, such as: 

Involvement in more projects is the more pronounced the more 
formally educated the respondent, the younger that person is, 
the higher the income, and among whites and women. 

t 

• *■« 

Books and magazines, when emphasized as important sources of in- 
formation, induce the respondents to be involved' in more projects; 
radio and television as information sources have more a negative 
or deterrent effect i);i^ this tegard, * 

Having a liking for intellectually curious people and for those 
who have a 8tr9ng intereat^''i>n the world of fine arts, music, drama 
literature, ballet and the like, are also factors which contribute 
to greater project involvement; while admiration for people with 
interest in politics or in scholarship in general has a negative 
relationship to the intensity of self-learning .involvements. 

Respondent's own interest in politics yields a positive regression 
coefficient -.-"the more interested the respondents are the more 
they t^-nd become engagied in a variety of> self- learning activities. 

Self-formed groups, human relatiotjis training and exposure to ejt- 
hibits as' an important way of acquiring information are all aldb 
positive factors in the numbers of self- learning projects. 'CoSes- 
pondence study,- similar to the effect of that variable on the pro- 
pensity to, engage in an^ self-learning, leads to a negative co- 
efficient. 

The time invested in a self-planned learning pio^ect ivS not predict-' 
ed very well, even at a modest level, by any of the indepenutr.t variables 
employed in the study. Neverthleas, since some the regression coeffici- 
ents are significantly different (.05 level) from zero, these 'weak re- 
lationships could be noted for possible comparative purposes, such as: 

t 

More educated white males tend to spend more time once they be- 
come learners. 

Lower income learners and younger people invest more effort in -^If- 
learning activities even though people with higher incomes are more 
likely to become self -learners to begin with. 

People who are more lijcely to spend a great deal of time on their 
projeqt tend to consider the • importance of exhibits, records and 
tapes, 'and of human relations training more important than do 
others. They also admire intellectually curious people, but not 
those whose major interests lie in the sphere of politics, whether 
national or International, 
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Brochures, pamphlets and mailings, as well as classes pr group con 
texts in which an instructor provider the informaton, in turn, are 
t'he 1^86 important the more time the respondents tend to spend on 
their self -learning venture^jB* 

Involvement in formal learning as expressed by participation in 
courses or schools-like activities was employed as a dependent variable 
for the fourth of these regression analyses. Perhaps because it is not 
so prevalent as self -planning learning, the results as displayed in 
Tables 53 and j4 are somewhal more ro|»^8t. These preliminary findings 
include such observations as the following. 

Education, age and race affect the propensity tQ engage in'mpre > 
formalized learning as indicated in ttie significant regression co- 
efficients. 

Formal learning is the more likely the more the respondent 
is educated to begin with --a datum not different from the 
self-learning result. The younger the respondent, the 
greater the tendency is to engage in formal learning which 
is also similar to the basis results previously observed. 

Formal learning is more likely among blacks than among whites, 
i.e. younger, well-educated blacks tend to become involved in 
formal learning more than do other Americans.., 

The greater the importance of classi''oom-type situations or 
■books or film and mailings the greater the tendency toward, 
formal learning. 

The greater the interest in politics, the. greater 'he learn- 
ing propensity. 

<i 

The lowef the importance of radio or television' and the correspon- 
dence approach to study, che greater the tendency toward formal 
learning. , ' 

■ ■ . 

The less the admiration for people with general "scholarly" 
interests and for thofie with political interests, the greater 
the propensity toward formal learning. ^ 

To alternate the "global" itrategy somewhat three sets of discrim- 
inant analyses were undertaken on the three cohort subgroups which emer 
as a result of some initial analyses. It appeared that reispondents 
could be grouped in two additional functional ways besides the subsampl 
of learners yersus nonlearners. The first of these two other cohorts 
was derived from the topics of the self-learning projects, and the sec- 
ond from the uses of information. Thus, in total, the three sets of de 
pendent variables for the discriminant analyses were: 

^ DISCRIMA: Population subsamples "Yes-Yes" (Cell 1), "Yea-No" 
(Cell 2) and "No-No" (Celi3); see above j^or derivation. 
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Table 55 ' 

MULTIAe regression with FOitMAL LEARNING AS THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERIST- 
IC AS THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

B coefficient Be^a 
Education ,062 ,362 

Age - .056 - ,235 

Race - .207 - .125 ^ 

(Intercept) (,64?) p2 . j^^^ 



ill 
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Table 

MULTIPLE R^:GRESSI0N WITH FORMAL LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND SELECTED ATTITUDES 
AS THE PREDICTORS 



B coefficient Beta 

* - . 

Importance of group, class 
or lecture series with an 

Instructor .042 . .310 

Admiring people with scholar- ^ ^ 

ly Interest -.096 -.122 

Importance of television -.015 -.098 

Personal interest In politics .048 .107 

Importance of books ,012 ,075 

Importance of radio -.014 -.098 

Importance of film ,011 ,085 

Importance of correspondence 

study ..016 -.117 

Importance of brochures, news- 
letters, mailings ,012 . ,086 

Admltlng politically interest- 
ed people -.050^ -.060 

(Intercept) (.202) : .1^55 
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Topic sets derived from self-planned learning pro- 
jects -- formal '(Cell 1), technical (Cell 2), intraself 
(Cell 3); see section above, "Topics of Interes*-", for ' 
derivation. 

DISCRIM C: Information use as included in the following groups — 
understand/diagnose situation (Cell 1), progress to- 
wards goals (Cell 2), remaining seven uses (Cell 3); 
^e section pbove , "Information Sources," for deriva- 
tion. 

Each ofthe three sets of dependent variables in A, B and C were in- 
vestigated in turn. The independent variables employed in each of the 
statistical routines were: enthusiasum for topic learned (Table 5), edu- 
c«itionaI level (Table AK), self-perceived social class (Table AT), age 
(Table AD), degree of political interest (Table AU) , amount learned in 
topic chosen (Table 6), librafy use (Table 28)^ organizational member- 
ship (Table 30), and where lived as child (Table AP) . 

In the first of these three routines, the variables selected for the 
discriminate analysis were able to correct classify only 62.3% of the re- 
spondents into the three cells. Since the base rate was only 60% classif- 
ied in Cell 2 (solf-lnitiating learners), the" discriminant analysis was 
able to increase this predictive ability only 2.3% Essentially, cells 
1 and 3 "look like" Cell 2 in terms of the variiables employed in the dis- 
criminant routine. 

The discriminant analyses performed on the other two sets of depend- 
ent variables (derived topics and information use) were no m6re success- 
ful. Essentially the analyses could not discriminate among the various 
groups, or to such a small extent that, they overlapped with one another. 
Therefore, it was decided not to employ further multivariate analyses on 
these dependent variable sets. 

Even though the factor of learning was appropriately weighed in each 
of the three sets of discriminant routines, the response rate on the items 
studied varied greatly. When the discriminant analyses were attempted 
with a large number of variables, the lack of response vectors resulted 
in very few cases being availiUle for the analysis. Consequently, further ^ 
Work , on this approach was considered not to be feasible. 

In expressing these provisions, it should also be noted that non^ 
significant differences may hold considerable import for the study as a 
whole. For example, the fact that the demographic variables are stronger 
in predicting formal learning may on the other hand point up the pre- 
valence of self -learning in contemporary America. 
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FIVE 

, CONCLUSIONS AND. RECOMMLT«)ATIONS 



The prevalence of learning in America Is becoming evident; and the 
realization of a learning society appears to be much closer at hand. Con- 
comitant with this emerging picture, and perhaps because of it, there is . 
no single profile of the continuing learner. Four out of five Americans, 
over 18 years of age and older were involved, in some kind of learning ac- 
tivity during the year previous to November 1976, 

The probability of involvement in learning activities is about .8; . 
and the likelihood that such activities are self-initiated is almost as 
high (.76). In facu, thio involvement is so widespread and has so de?io- 
cratically satui^f.ted the American population that the traditional demojgra.- 
phtcs are no lofiger ad effective in predicting the phenomena of self- 
planned learning as they may still be for formal learning. 

Learning has become a fact of life. Indeed, how else would one re- 
spond as effectively to the transactional imperatives of everyday life? 
Even in an episode, or span of attention lasting JO-^O minutes, learning 
occurs. When these episodes are linked together, as they frequently are 
under the pressures of reallife negotiations, they show the planned se* 
querttiality so prized by the learning psychologist. 

Learning in . real life is closely related to the environment out of 
which it grows in an organic and developmental manner. Humans learn to 
respond effectively to other people, ph^ects and events around them by 
using selective perception and differentiation, , forming patterns or con- 
cepts and seeing relationships, as well as organizing information into out' 
come competencies or products. In other words, the individual articulate.s 
perceptions, analyzes situations for opportunities and constraints, and 
TOximlzes desirable relationships with retrieved data in order to produce 
i:ome outcome which enhances :>elf -esteem or impacts favorably on the en- 
Ad ronment. ' ^ 

Of parallel importance to the emergence of the learning society is 
the obvious individualism of self -planned learning. In the past, it has 
often been a voiced regret that Americans are becoming conformists, orien- 
teci towards group-think and institutional loyalties. But the evidence is 
emerging that individualism is alive and well in America expressed in the 
pre\^alence of self -initiated learning activities. 
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Indeed, the more involvement in learning activities of any kind the 
more critical are respondents in admiring those with established attain- 
ments Findings such as these take :on added impact ae ^Americans both have 
more leisure time and increasingly turn inward because of curtailed out- 
ward expun-.ionlst opportunities. Learning could well be the key to a new 
indi vidua li:3m that is more socially responsible than the exploitive be- 
huyior It would replace. 

Unfortunately, .however, there appears to be a clear demarcatJbn in 
mlmla oT individual!^ that groups are classes or vice versa and that the' 
Individual 'r. planning efforts have to be limited to the one-to-one con- - 
sultnnt and non -human helpers such as books, recordings, libraries. As 
the adult coping skills are a prerequisite for using the latter effective- 
ly, so are the group skills for the former. Unfortunately, for most Ameri- 
can-fi the^^group is a class and they are inhibited by what might be called a 
puritan outlook about group processes and from even attempting to con- 
y.ider participating in groups effectively. 

Thii' finding is of Qpnsiderable importance to informal educators such 
as li^jrarians who are in a position to try and change such attitudes and 
motivate participation in informal groups. This opportunity is a. challenge 
as well since these same educators and consultants may at best suffer the 
similar stereotypes^ about the group as their clients. At worst, librarians 
have Llmost no personal experience in this type of group participation let 
(xlone any training whatsoever in eliciting appropriate responses among 
clients in groups, 

This stereotype about the group is the more unfortunate as it 
inhibits the exoresaion of a basic need in planning learning projects. 
The planning and developing of sequential learning episodes can be a 
comnlex and difficult set of tasks; for in a new field, how can the 
individual know what resources are most useful? How caifi s/he predict 
the emotional blocks, the required skills and other problems that may 
arise later in the project? Actually, it is a credit to the remark--. 
able Dotential of the human individual that self-learners will set 
out in most instances without professional help but with varying de- 
grees of denberateness to plan a strategy for the entire effort. 

The talking out of one's ideas about a situation, a personal diagno- 
or even retrieved informative data appears to be a necessary step in 
the learning process among most people, But of equal or even greater im- 
portance is the deep-felt need to preserve the "right" to 'set one's own 
learning i^tyle and pace. Unfortunately, stereotypes about the group limit 
the runf.^e ol" exploration in the minds of many people to another person or 
thinf', (non -human planner) over which one can exert personal and, immediate 
influence. 



Se 1 f -Planned Lear ni ng 

Several striking behaviors and potentially significant characteristics 
of American adults have been identified, Almost 30^ W:9io) of the popu- 
lation of iS years and over perceive themselves to be'='continuing learners 
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whether in self -planned or formal courses. Surprisingly, very few (2.9^) ' 
were engaged only in courses or school-like activities. \Apparently, 
coursework in continuing education is but a supplement to the more commonly 
accepted self -initiated learning projects. 

Over three-quarters (76.1^) of the entire U.S. population had planned 
one or more learning projects on their own during the year previous to 
Nuvember 1976 when the data were collected. These learners had initiated 
a number- of pro^Ject;; ranging from 1 to l8 per person in a wide scope of 
toplcf, largely related to the transactional nature of everyday life. Em- 
ploying the cut-off duration of 7 hours minimum, established in previous 
re iearch, the number of projects was 3.3 per person wha was identified as 
a iielt'-ihitiating learner. 

Tlie length of time devoted to a single project may range from .1 hour 
to 900 or more but the mean average was of 155. 6 hours duration, Thus^ 
^lelr-initiated learning projects are on the average about times longer' 
thMn a typical 3 credi^t semester length course of about if 5 clock hours. 
Of course, in the "latter Instance, it must be recognized that most if not 
practically all of the planning is done for the student. The teacher takes 
away the "burden" as well as the opportunity to be obtained in planning 
one's own learning behavior. 

Ihere may be as many r.easons fbr life long learning as there are in- 
'livlclual learners. Certainly, numerous reasons have in the past been 
given a., to., why adults may be inclined to avpid the program of institu- 
tional -idult education; but among respondents to this study such tradi- 
tional reajjon.; a/> the following were ranked very low indeed: 

Lick of time to engage in a group learning program.., 

Transportation to a class is too hard or too expensive, 

Didn^t have enough money for a course or class. 

Didn't Like a forr'niil classroom situation with a teacher. 

OHf, the other hand, a number of other reasons for planning one's own 
leM>*nir\;; behavior emerged and were ranked very high. These reasons, indi- 
'Mte that a ^;reat many people are concerned about setting their own learn- 
ing; pace and exploring their own iityle of learning rather than submitting 
to I'orrikil course -oriented experiences. The following comments indicate 
ail" [ncrea;;ing maturity among adult learnern: 

I wanted to keep the learning strategy flexible and easy to 
ch'inge. 

I want to put my own structure on the learning project rather 
than wait fur a courjje. 

The prevalence of reasons such as these for undertaking self -initiated 
learning, have implications for librarians as adult- educators, A rapidly 
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growing number oT individuals prefer those planning modes which include the 
self aa planner (''teacher*') or a closely associated and personally accessi- o 
ble instructional ''assistant" such as another human or a non -human planner. 
Clearly self -learners tend to deemphasize the group planner with its asso- 
ciated reliance upon a teacher^ Adult educators may increasingly want to 
take into account this growing need of many people for more control over 
tae learning enterprise. 



Tl'ie topics of everyday concern to self -planned learners cover a full 
range of human interest. As one may have suspected^ three-quarters (76 •9^) 
of theoe topics are what might be described as practical concerns. Les3 
than one out of five topics (ij.l^) devolve around intrapersonal affairs^ 
♦ouch at3 interperf>onal relationships or sensory awareness. A minor propor- 
tion (6.9^) of the topics were in some way related to formal 1-earning or 
.r>chool-like activities, .; ^"'^ v 



The purposes for learning include both goals and. uses; and respondents 
along with most people appear to confuse the two* The evidence of this 
confusion may be taken from the fact that the two. goals listed most impor- 
tant are essentially the same as the two uses for learning ranked most 
important^ such as: " . ' 



The thiid ranked goal/use for learning was public affairs. These pur- 
pose:; for Learfiing are not to be confused with the topics studied in' a self- 
planned learning project. Any or all of tho topics studied could be rele- 
vant and applicable t6 the three main purposes which respondents had in 
mJnd when learning^ such as: personal development^ job/vocational condi- 
tiont;^ and public or community affairs • These priorities seem also to be 
expressed in the greater degeee of organizational involvement among con- 
timdng learners* Certainly those involved in learning expressed a greater 
degree of interest in political affairs than those who v/ere not# 

Hei-pondents (io haye preferences for the location in which they pursue 
t'leir learning projects^ such as- the home, the church, the club or' lodge, 
the TMC/\ and, the hospital. Course -oriented locations were the least ac- 
r'eptable. It is probably not surprising that the home is the ' best pre- 
ferunc^t:. One respondent put the matter this way in ranking job training 
:\\o\'l Important: 

I would i-'iy on-the-job training with a guaranteed competent in- 
iaructor. I hate a learning class interested in how many bodies 
are warming their chairs. 

Ku:'pondents had some difficulty in distinguishing between planning 
mcthoil;-. and the modalities by means of which information is obtained. The 



Goals 



Uses 



Improve Job Skills 
Increase Knowledge 



Personal Development 
Vocational Activity 
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moUalitleiA are the wayy people receive t^ie information employed in the. 
thinking process. It Ibh interesting to observe that "hearing and listening" 
la ttlmOL^ ar, seldom uneli as "trial and practice." On the other hand^ those 
individuaLs who use thjif^nass media of communication, particularly television 
ilo not do nearly as much continuing learning as those who use individual hu- 
imn and non -human resources ♦ 

Individuals ■ get involvetl with a number of transactions whose place in 
the propoL^.ed sequence may initiully be only dimly perceived. These sets 
of negotiations have been called planning modes which respondents articu- 
lated as clustering around the following four major methods of planning a 
::;elf -learning project : . ' 

»e If -Planner retain^] the major responsibility for day-to-day de- ' 
' ci: Lon making about needs and criteria for selecting and using 
■ informative data . ' 

Non -Human Planner such as a series of television programs, pro-"^ 
grrinimed instructional materials, a workbook or other printed 
nutter can provide a learning blueprint, 

Ilum^tn Planner or .significant other person helps the learner in 
a one-to-one situation to fill the gap between the individual's 
level of competence and the skills necessary to access appro- 
priate resources. 

• 

Group Planner such as a workshop or a class is accepted in 
whole or in part by the learner as the source of directions 
regarding/ what to learn or do in each episode. 

• Tav duplication among or combined use of these-^Nfour planning modes by 
any ont' in»iividual is not as great as one might have suspected. Given the 
•ttTeotype which people have of the group as class; it is not surprising 
Uiat the hurr^m planner rec^^eived the greatest response, and that the over- 
lap whiiii doe^ occur is with those who employ the non-human planner. Of 
p irtlc'dar ^l^^ii f Icance is the fact that, of those who use the self- 
plaruier rnoiie, over* two-thirds of these respondents do not use any other • 
.rirthod of planning,. Thus, almost thirty percent (2Tv2^) of the self- 
pVtnner. .io not nrv any other mode of planning despite* the need of the 
rnt.iorit.y to talk out one's developing ideas cjnd plans. 

Only .3.6^. (N ;70) of the llh2 self -initiating learners in this pres- 
ent .:tu(ly ompltyod the group planner for assistance at some point in plan- 
ainr, a Ujarnini:^, project. Apparently from the "write-in" response, the 
.» ;'.roup ran /.erve as a r.ource of ideas for information, lesources to explore 
ami tar?tico whidiard.ght be employed in a subsequent learning strategy. But 
in pra^'tically every instance, any. reliance ypon the group for support 
v/ i.' I nt. a' temporary expediency among this sample of continuing learners. 

In the lar^t 3-S yenr:?, there hat; been quite a vocal interest in making 
aciierii.' raajdit available for the completion of self -initiated' learning 
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projects. Moat respondentLi recognized that credentlalllng has been con- 
trolled by the academic institutions such as schools and colleges. But 
enough "other'' responses mentioned various nonforrnal agencies which thus 
raises the question of Whether the state may in tlje .not too distant future 
be asked to broaden the base of credit {^warding instrumentalities such as 
libraries and other informal learning (^enters • 

^ 

Formal Learning 

.While the likelihood of informal learning is high, the probability of 
being Involved only in courses or school-like activities is very lew in- 
det^d. or, the total "sample, only 2.9^ (or h2 individuals) were engaged 
only in courL^,es where the planning and scheduling of what to study was 
done by a teacher, ' ' 

However, there were a number of respondents who throughout this report 
have been called combination learners. Ihese individuals together with 
the coujfse-only learners brings the pro^bility of involvement in formal 
learning up to almost a .2. About 1 out of every 5 Americans (l8,9^) are 
involved with courses or school-like activities, 

'Vhe combination learners, those engaged both in self -initiated and in 
couiv'er., tend to differ in some ways from those who are only self -plianned 
learners.. From a traditional viewpoint, such individuals are more socially 
'Witure'* whatever that means • At least, there are not as many ^'deviants'* 
among theru or thoue who ^'shy away** from the group processes so often coh- 
r.ldered e^ssential to social maturity 

It j.>hould not be construed from these observations that such people 
arc limited in their learning activities. They simply have not been given 
adequate attention when the scope of research studies are limited to formal 
learning. In this study, on the other hand, there have been a number of 
firuling.* whi(^h may lead to a more comprehensive and integrated perspective 
about all types of learning or sequential information processing. 

T'he more edu^^ation people already have, the more prone they are to 
acquire more . This means, of course, that opportunities to learn which are 
/o wide:;pread and so numerous are inequitably utilized. More specifically, , 
li* we a:Jiuime Uiat higher formal educatipn "does equip the Individual with 
' more inlormtition and knowledge to begin with, and if it shapes hi/r atti- 
tude.s dirferently from those with lesser formal educational accomplishments, 
then Americans; who might most benefit from further learning are making 
le;':" u-e of the opportunities than are Americans already better equipped 
aion^: the learning front. 

Invariably, younger people tend to be more inclined to, learn, infor- 
irviliy and formally; and they Lipend more time on more varied projects. 
Clearly, younger people have' somewhat more, time' on thleir hands because they 
are getieraily lesr integrated into the ongoing fabric of society and have 
fewer mutually binding obligations within the existing social structure. 
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However, older people too have more time on their hands — in absolute, 
ir not also in relative terms. One mighit have expected to find a U-shaped 
relationwihip with both young and old Americans being more likely to become 
learnern, while the patterns of responsibilities which surrounds or even 
delineates adulthood could be of interest; but the genuine opportunities 
are more often unavailable. 

Rather, a strong tendency can be noted for younger people to learn 
more oTten and more. To the extent to which the younger generations of 
today might nu/»tain their interest dn learning, the future augurs well for 
;jeir-learning a^; well as for formal learning, and the new national pattern 
In the making may increasingly be recognized. To an extent younger people 
►will, or may feel forced to abandon their hunger to learn as they too be- 
come more intermeshed in the fabric of daily life. Thus considerable social 
imre^a may occur as coming generations continue to have a desire to acqtiire 
knowledge and information but without the capacity to sustain these moti - 
vationa throughout their lifetime. 

Women more than men are likely self ^learners, and thefy also become- 
involved in more varied self -learning exercises. But men, once they be- 
come learners, u;>e up more time. It is probably quite tenuous to conclude 
that thiii suggests that women are seekers of* knowledge and information of 
various; kinds, perhaps, in an effort to anchor themselves in the ever- 
illuL^ive identity for which knowledge can provide an appropriate nesting. 

In turn, men seem to focus more, and thus display higher intensity "on 
the fewer and more specific things they are likely to want to learn. And 
l'c?wer of them it ceem seek. to learn, at least in the informal context: 
thu:'. there is some indication that the fabric of jnale obligations remain 
H partial deterrent or one in terms of time or of unrealized opportunities. 

People with higher incomes learn more cfften and are characterized by 
a greater variety of undertakings. But peoule Vith lower income spend more 
time learning once they become learners. Again, somewhat like the contrast 
between men and women, the higher income earners seem to be searching, while 
the lower income earners -are focusing. It is not surprising to argue that 
higher income females '^'ontrast in these regards most with lower income 
nici le/. . 

Inai vidua Ls who use the printed media as their important information 
/our-'e/., e:'.pecially books and magazines, tend to moi'e likely be learners 
iavolvevi in more projects and spend more tinJe learriiftg. By contrast, A- 
mericaru> who rely more on audio (radio) or audiovisual (television) media 
tor U-eir information are lesa inclined to become learners. Perhaps- it is 
too mu('h to jay that television (and radio in part) deter rather than en- 
coura^^^e learning. It could be, perhaps, that the learning which occurs 
througli radio and television is assimulated differently'. 

However, learning would also occur through the printed media; yet 
the»ir impact on the ptoperivUtiea to learn it^^ generally a positive one. 
Perhaps this is due to tae fact that formal learning, at some point, tends 
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to require th^perucal of the printed word. Thus, people more attuned tp 
the world oT^rint are ipao facto intellectually and emotionally closer to 
r.ome of the key wayn by which knowledge and information is conveyed in 
, mode^ nocIetier>, At least, that t^t)nstltvite the traditionally held expec- 
• t'.tiuu* of the role of leuriiin^^, in .^o^'lety* lYem Gtu-ii a vie\.point, the 
olhvv lie i T play m :] ' ferent role and are largely cofiGidered to be surro- 
gatetj or iiubi^ti tute^ for personally intensive leariUng experiences whether 
Int'ormul or formal. 

Per turns who consider self -formed groups of equals to be important 
Doui'cer. of learning are more likely to participate in courses or formal 
learning. They are also more likely to be involved in a variety of other 
learning pro.iecti*. In turn those who favor group learning of a classroom 
wriety tend to spend more time once they become learners, and they also* 
tend to fMvor formal, learning over self -learning of an informal type. 

^mericani'. who view exhibits, visit museums or take trips as important 
ijource.' of Information tend to be engaged in more projects and spend more 
time in learning activities once they become learners. But self -learning 
or formtil learning is only very little affected by such exposures. Thus 
it appear.* thatT once the desire to learn "is present and once it becomes 
activated,, exhibits, museum and' field trips become excellent 'sources for a 
variety of opportunities. Learners tend to expand their use of them which 
alr:o aft'ects the time investrfent in the variety of learning efforts posi-* 

tlVfly. 

Per/.onal interest in affairs of the body politic, too, are conducive 
to learning. All the dependent variables^are positively related -to poli- 
tical intere.-.t. However, admiration for others with. interests in inter- 
national, national or local affairs is actually negatively related to self- 
learnin^^, to the number of projects and the time invested as w^ll as to for-, 
iDLil leaniiiu5. Thus, it cah be construed that the vicarious pQlitical in- 
.terejt niea:'ia'e ir, a jproxy for personal interest in the world at large, 

LLs'irnerf) are tliemiL-j elves the curious and interesting people. While 
they rxiy admire general intellec1:ual curiousity in others as well as the 
Intere.'t.' of others in the world of the fine arts, they do so while trying 
to ftnulate them on an equal basis. But the political interests of others 

their sc*ht>larly eu^ieavors are in themselves unappealing. There is' even 
porhap/. a Lai^^riia ti::ing undertone attached to^ the term "scholarly" interests.. 
/ ro. />Lbiy, t here i.; too much of a reminder of the "schools and "schooling" 
which tenii to be ar.soeiated with these terms. 



Int'ortrvi cion tVoces:;in^ 

.V'rotf ttic perr,pectLve of the KPDLf model (Knowledge Production, Distri- 
bu'uni, and Utllir.atioi.) within which this study was conceptuali7.ed, learn- 
ing i / ^ ue 'aspect of information utili::ation. As a broad topic of social 
••on(*erii, information JourcCL^. and utilization liave been investigated exten- 
sively by librarians, rtdult educators, inl^ormation specialists and other 
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aocial :icientiytt; • In relation to information sources and retrieval pat- 
terns, it is interesting to consider the response to those sources used to 
find out that learning opporxunities of any kind exist, Qfnly learners, 
whether informal or formal, were asked to reepond to this ques^^ioni 

Many investigators have found patterns in information retrievals and 
in utilisation which ^re associated with the various .demographic and socio 
cultural variables. For example, those with a lower educational and eco- 
nomic level are pret^umed to use television " or the neighborhood "elders" 
to the exclusion of a greater variety of sources. Conversely^ those who 
are more oognitively flexible and plu "'listic in their values are pre- 
r.umed to use not only a greater variety of Sources but also those which' 
are mor^ complex such as news magazines, books, libraries, etc. 

!Jome of the analyses in this study would tend to support such gener- 
alizatlonv;. For example, non-learners rate radio and television raor^ im- 
portantly ar> sources of information than do all of the learners combined* 
On the other hand, 'formal learners think that organized groups and classes 
are superior sources of information than those who do not learn. Uie dif- . 
ferencer, among other sources were less pronounced, such as travel, phono- 
recordings or magazines. Among several of the other sources there weye.no 
significant differences at all. This suggests that many people,m^y employ 
whatever iiource that comes readily ava;Llable. ^ ^? - 

A distinction can be made between the use of inTorritetion for limited 
or sporadic 'periods of time and the more sustained application of it to 
continuing learning projects.- Ihe categories of use of information as 
ranked by continuing learners appear to be related to the sophistication 
with which learning is undertaken, such as: 

Clarify a situation and cnake progress towards a goal. 

« 

Underii^tan^i and diagnose the situation and thus "achieve self- 
control. 

Chooi>e between options or alternative ways 'of doing something. 

The library a.i one community resource center was selected because of 
presumed "visabili\v" to obtain data on frequency of use despite the 
fa'!l Uial rer>pon^>f my be "self -per ceptual" and would need to be refined 
in further .;tudie^. The data can be of interest because very few national 
. tudie/ of library ur.e, based on a probability sample, are conducted in 
■iny fivf* or ten-year pet'iod. How<:7er, despite the "hawthorne," effect of 

direct que.-tion, only UO.^^ of the American population used the library 
i irin*.; the year previous to November 1976 on a regular or occasional ba- 
. i..', Uliat L-^eem^; to be an even more disturbing fact is that almost 60^ 
(*^^). r/>) have never xxv.ed the library or used it so infrequently as to re- 
.-'.poni vith a 'Vlon't know" or "no answer." 

Tlie organizational life of the respondents was explored. Organized 
gruup/. wtiy be nources of information and learning; but they are also areas 
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Of life where information and learning can be applied, ' It appears that 
the distribution of membershipa held by continuing learners is higher than 
for the population as a whole and with pronounced differences f rom non 
learners. Over half^the non-learners held no organizational memberships 
whatsoever. Apparehtly organizational involvement provider a framework 
within whd'ch to apply individual learnings, ' ' • 

Somewhat more than 3 out of every 5 Americans {6k,J^) spend 1 day or 
lesa a week, in volunteering. The amount of time, spent in , volunteering 
tends to increase with' learning activities . Apparently thoae who are al- 
ready involved find time to hold more organizational memberships than 
others; and these persons also are frequently elected to office^ Findings 
such as these aire doramoh in other studies of learning; but/ unfortunately, 
they tend to support a hidden assumption that learning and information 
processing is or "sljould be" oriented towards group activity. 

The concept of an episode has been established by this and othef 
tttuiJies as the basic unit around which the developmert of a learning proj- 
ect is constructed, A^ learning episode has been defined as a period ^of 
time that i:; held together by the similarity of inten-fe, activity or place 
within which it is involved • The episode has a definite beginning and end- 
ing, and is not interrupted to any extent^ by dome other ^ activity or pur- 
pose.Y Episodes are not ju^. mental construtts superimposed .upon human be- 
havior but correspond to actual "chunks" of. time and activity ihto which 
most ..adults appear to divide their working hours in everyday life, 

Thia episodic "span of attention" may be as brief as ten minutes or 
last more than an hour. Among respondents who perceived themselves -^o be 
continuing learners in. November 1976/ 75-2^ had deliberately looked up 
t>ome information within the previous 7 days. The amount of time spent 'in 
the retrieval process varied, with 86,55^ of the respondent's time limited 
to one hour. In thinking, about the information ob*cained in the dast re- 
trievdl, Si^^^^ of the respondents needed the better part of an hour to de- 
velop learning tactics and presumably their thoughts as well. 

Sustalined attention reduces "random" activity, discovers the informa- 
' tion and builds the competence to plan an entire learning sequence* In 
the .proces^j, new ^competencies are built by observing and receiving "in* 
r.truction" from environmental imperatives; by making trial performances 
btM'ore adJuL3ting*to reedback; and by showing more flexible and independent ♦ 
Ihe choice o,f a particular planning mode seems to\e ba'sed to a considera- 
ble extent on individual and transactional considerations, at least inir 
tially. ' . 

CPRipetence in learning is a patterned activity designed to perform a 
(!Oordinuted set cV behaviors and accomplish a goal set. Self -initiated 
learnihg by respondent:; involved the comparing of behavioral patterns a-, 
gainnt remembered or retrieved knowledge as well as the modification of 
perceptual connection^. As predicted by previous researchers, continuing 
learnerr tend to articulate behavior in the. following ordinal display of 
queritioning modea: 
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^. Intransitive questions explore the nature of some subject: What 
is it? Where did it come from? Since they are predicated on 
intransitive verbs, answers to such questions elicit reports in 
terms of description, definitions or comparisons. 

•Pransitive questions with both a subject and direct object de- 
note a dynamic relationship. Since they probe into the effect 
of one thing upon another, response requires explanations of 
cause and effect, or connections between fact and tl>eory, trans- 
lations and ^evaluations. " | 

Subjunctive questions explore possibilities and syntheses of as- 
.sumptions, cause and effect. They predicate change, new inter- 
pretations and knowledge based on conclusions, prediLctio^s and 
integrations . T . 

In real life, the individual apparently mulls such, questions over in 
mind* They may lie dormant for weeks while the strength of their interest 
dissipates if the stimulus is not reinforced. If, however, the individual 
has been under siege^ as it were frbm several stimuli, s/he may be induced 
or motivated to become involved with episodic information processing in 
the following behavioral steps as ranked. by Respondents: ^ 

Naming and describing an area not only separates it from other 
arear. but' allows the Individual to concentrate, screen out in- 
terference and in general "get a handle*' on things. 

Analyzing the referent situation into constraints. and opportuni- ^ 
tie^ helps the learner to get going without coming up immediately 
with a full-blown statement of the topic, or problems of interest. 

P^ee aLu;ociations, not inhibited by outside expectations allows 
tlie individual to "play around"- with any variety , of if-then "tax- 
onomies" about the nature, effects and conclusions implied by hi/r 
concern. 

Overt questions, tasks or "shopping" lists of things to do indi- 
cate that the learner is ready to "go public" abonit hi/r project 
and talk w'th other people a^bout it. ' 

Blueprint emerges from "going public" including articulations a- 
co\xt wantr. (goals) and activities which in practice remain un- 
dilTerentiated. 

Satii-ifaction occurs when the learner tries somethings out and 
finds that feedback is favorable where feedback is largely non- 
verbal, supported perhaps by a brief word or appreciation, or 
where feedback is just a feeling of "that's enough." 
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In the dynamics of individual development^ the" planning of a learn- 
ing project grows out, of and extends the episodic behavior of a span of at- 
tention. If the external imperatives are strong enough^, the individual 
tends to link these together into the sequential activity of several re- 
lated episodes which defines a learning project. From this point of view, 
it ia probably not surprising that so many Americans are involved in life- 
long learning. 



Professional Implications 

In drawing out these recommendations from the study, it should not be 
concluded that they are limited to librarians. The findings of this type 
of research have in^lications for a broad range of social professions and 
disciplines. It is to the benefit of the citizen that these recommendations 
are made. Since that citizen has increasingly taken on the characteristics 
of a continuous learner, s/he will become increasingly impatient with a 
"run around" from one professional consultant go another. 

In general, it is becoming increasingly evident that the learning 
needs of Americans cannot be serviced from a single agency however visible 
library liervice has trad-^ tionally been presumed to be. The prevalence of 
self -initiated and self -planned learning demands a "shopping-center" ac- 
cer.s to the delivery of appropriate human services . Librarians will in- 
creatiingly be expected to participate on the specialized teams required 
by the demands of the new learning society. 

Tlie librarian's traditional message of quality service/ to the indivi- 
dual appears, to be still relevant to the needs of the times. But this 
mersage hat^ to be reformulated in the^ idiom of the day. Of even greater 
priority, it needr, to be given a firm foundation in the psychology of* 
learning behavior and become enriched with the personal competencies which 
come only from effective group participation. 

All people can and presumably do learn. At. least, the findings of 
Ihi'^ :;tudy wouil**" ^-eem to indicate that learning is almost a fact of life. 
I'kicoura^:^ement, a helping consultation and professional support appear to be 
tnore i-ignificant in bringing learning out in people than characterisations 
bar.ed on the traditional demographics. 

In other words, learning is almost an ubiq.uitouis response to a situ- 
ation. The stronger the contextual imperative, the more likely is se?- 
quentiality to occur. Hov/ever, sustained effort is impossible to maintain 
when the life coping ^jkills are difficult to perform and the availability 
or proTeiuUonal help is distant. This distance in accessibility may be 
either a matter of locational or of policy limitatifens. 

V>vme of the traditionally significant predictor variables may still 
have r>ome value in indicating formal learning. But apparently along with 
Uie concept of clasr., seir-planned learning as a unique phenomenon Is be- 
ginning to disappear. Certainly, the role of the demographics are no 
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longer unique explanations of the reasons and conditions for learning 
which continues to spread. Learning is a way of life and can not be con- 
sidered as a particular characteris.tic of dembgraphically "mature" persons 

in the sociological sense. 

c 

The support of survey research in a university' setting has considera- 
ble pay-off value to funding sources even though the fieM work required 
jDy a national survey demands a nation-wide data collection network* But 
once the data has been collected under quality controlled conditions, the 
^reduction and analysis of that data can be efficiently handled by the 
fimall or large teams available from a wide range of spe'^ialized personnel 
resources available to library school faculty largely to be found only in 
major universities. 

• 

The recommendations '%f this study grow out of the implications of 
the findings. These recommendations are in two patts those concerned 
with research and those for professional applications: 

Research Recomjuendations 

Since this study has addressed one of the major problems which 
has continuously plagued librarianship, the second problem of 
the effect of message treatment on people should also be in- 
venti gated. 

Since the traditional demographics exhibit considerable weakness 
Hi} L;ociocultural predictors, components of the contextual situa- 
^tion^wlthin which -information is processed may, have greater dis- 
criminant value.' 

Since rei^earch depends upon the extensive resources and flexible 
teMHu; of specialists "to be found in the university, library 
i'>chools in m^or universities should begin to train the social 
researcher i> needed when the- profession becomes involved with the 
I'.oeial psychology of individual, group and community problems* 



Professional Recommendations 

Since ndministrators and supervisors now have the "evidence" of 
prevalent learning behavior, current limited service patterns 
need to be examined and changed to meet the conditions of the 
ii'-^w learning society. 

Since 5^0 nu-iny adultL? are involved with sequential learning ac- 
tivities, the :)ervl^e^^'f the "floor" librarian could be reex- 
amined in the light'of the case-load patterns required by the 
<*ontinuoun involvement of learners • 

Since learning adults initially "waste" a great deal of time 
in what appears to be random activity, librarians trained in , 
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developmental counseling could be more effective in helping 
clients articulate needs 

Since the interests of the continuing learner grow out of the 
negotiations of everyday life^ librarians would be v?ise to ac- 
cess community resources indexed by coping-skill categories 
that are more appropriate to the information brokerages and 
referrals needed by involved citizens. 

Since so many learners have negative tendencies towards group 
activity, librarians could help individuals increase social 
competencies by counseling for group participation. 

Since ^elf -planned learning develops out of the imperatives of 
daily life, community -oriented research specialists should be 
employed by local library systems to plan and conduct the market 
analysis and audience studies needed to support relevant changes 
in policy. 

Since learning psychology and instructional design have scarcely 
ever been considered as service prerequisites, recurrent profes- 
t}ional education has a theme to emphasize for the next five years% 

So often when recommendations are couched in the phraseology of in- 
ronmil learning, interdisciplinary teams and community psychology, many 
types of librarians turn a deaf ear pr "pass the buck" by pointing the 
finger ot" re >ponsibility at the public librarian. If these recommenda- 
tions are' thought to be limited to any one type of librarian, much of the 
emerging social science approach to librar ieftiship will be doomed. In 
point of fact, it is- the academic and school librarians who have the larger 
respOni:'ibility because of the greater range of specialized resources a- 
vallable to them. 

RecommendationL; such as these will not just be picked up and acted 
upon by the average librarian no matter how strongly supported by research 
findings. It used to be said that it is the administrator as a leader in 
the profession* who Is "on the spot" as it were. But today it is the super- 
visory stciff who hold the responsibility and thus the power to accept and 
act. on these recommendations. 

i Perhaps of even prior attention, however, is the imperative felt by 
librjirians ii. forcing dinnges upon the training programs of the professional 
schools. For how realistic is it actually to expect rapid change or even 
:iny change at all in the inservice programs of libraries? Can expectations 
such as these be anytf.ing more than doomed when one finds that those li- 
brary staffs have bee,! trained in schools where human learning or human 
communication are not spoken or, worse, remain but "dirty" words? 

This. s»tudy supports a behavioral psychology which i? in conformity 
with the traditional principles of librarianship. As to practice or the 
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application of. those principles, it may take more than the findings of this 
Htudy to encourage any implementation at all. Nevertheless, the basic psy- 
chology is available (and hopefully will be expanded in further research) 
whenever librarians are forced by external lihperatives to participate with 
the interdisciplinary teams required in today's community. 

Some of theise social imperatives have already forced librarians, how- 
ever hesitantly, into such developments as the information broker and the . 
learning consultant. I'hese services will remain as they now are largely 
limited to those few people v^o do use libraries Snyway until librarians 
team up with other professionals in the community dedicated to the delivery 
of human services through shopping center access. Ihen, librarians will 
be forced to ttu-n to a behavioral psychology which 'accommodates their 
principles in a "language" understandable to the cohorts of other helping 
professionals in the community. 

Llbrarianship,.b<3s the opportunity . in this Ipat quarter of the twentl- 
etTi century to realize the human objectives held for it by several genera - 
tiom; of leaders. Resource sharing networks have made the redeployment of 
staff posi^ible, and given librarians the opportunity to develop a truly 
profei^slonal helping r.elatlonship. This' study has added to that endeavor 
by defining the psychological groundwork for its realization. 
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Within the profile being developed, the preliminary literature 
searches have already revealed certain concepts which keep coming 
up regardless of the area of focus and regardless of the level of 
analysis. These themes can be stated as definitions which may serve 
an integrative influence as the literature analysis, the data collec- 
tion^ and interpretation develop. 

. Adaptive control organism (usually human) is the micro-system 
which negotiates its way through the physical, KPUU and socio- 
cultyral environments that are always perceived as transaction- 
al and thus informative. 

Communication (nonverbal ^and verbal) is, a process (persuasive), 
of engendering meaning in (an) other person(s) by creating the 
condition's within which it can occur or be discovered. 

> 

Episode of Learning is a short (perhaps 20-40 minutes) uninter- i 
rupted period ot^ time similar to span of attention which has a 
definite beginning and ending. 

Formal Learning is the participation in a course like . activity 
of a sequential nature where content and sequence are largely 
determined by one or more persons (e.g. teacher) not involved 
as participants. 

Group Resource's : Sometimes learners attend a group or conference. 
In this instance, the group (or its leader) makes the decisions 
about the activities and the subject matter to be learned^ The 
groups considered by the participants are less formal than in class- 
room instruction. They are more a resource, which suggests and 
guides, rather than holding the participant to a detailed syllabus. 
Informal group meetings help the learner estimate the current level 
of personal knowledge or the progress being made in acquiring some 
skill. 

Human Resources ; The planning or deciding on details may come from 
another person who helps the learner in a one-to-one situation as a 
human resource who can provide guidance and advice* There is a need 
for uhis kind of help'?r to fill the gap between the individual's lev- 
el of competence and tUe skills necessary to access appropriate re- 
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sources • Learners may know the sort of person they need, or the kind of 
knowledge such a person would have, but they are not often able to think 
of some particular individual who has the competcince to help. 

Information processinjg Includes the behavioral dynamics ( intra ••and -inter* \ 
personal) set up in a human adaptive control organism Khen confronted with 
informative data. 

Information space is the totality of objects and artifacts (real or made), 
various visual (painting) and audio (music) representations as well as' 
the speech and sounds of real life which have hot been recorded--in other 
* words, all the stimuli to which the senses repond, including humans as re- 
source persons.. 

Information data (newsworthy items) has surprise value (in the Shannon 
sense) including those knowledge and-or infprmation components which have 
temporarily become stimuli to one or more human beings and s.trong enough 
to cause them to pay attention, . 



KPDU (knowledge production, dissemination and utilization) is the macro- 
system encompassing the scientific and professional communities, the vari- 
ous media of communication (dissemination channels) and the network of 
media, library and information. Centers which store and retri«V6 documents, 
as well as the general effect of that knowledge (diffusion of innovations) 
on the various collectivities of individuals in society. 

Knowledge space is the corpus of human recorded thoughts in whatever form 
it is composed and produced, including the visual and audio if accompanied 
by language discourse. 

Learning (project) is a series of episodds on orio or more closely related 
topics consciously and deliberately planned so that each episode activates 
developing bohavioral patterns which achieve articulated goals.. 

Motivation is the response made to environmental influences whether external 
dr internal and is expressed in activites or projects related to some goal 



Self-initiated learning is a systematic arid sequential donsideration of 
the information associated with an interest oy concern with the deliberate 
intent to achieve some purpose or goal. 

Self-Planned Resource r^ : in many instances, learners retain the major re- 
sponsibility for day-to^d^y planning and decision making. A learner tries 
to detect specific errors in cburrent knowledge, or specific weakr«5sses in 
current skill or style. This person studies his/her own particular n^eds 
and decides on the criteria to be used in selecting a particular resource. 
Such an individual also gathers information on this advantages,, weaknesses, 
accessibility, level and suitability of certain resources or activities* 
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Span o f Atteation (10-60 nilnut.es) is the period of time which It takes 
an individual tto process the informative data received from stimuli 
through a cycle of behavior. 
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IIAfl. INfl-KRVlfW STARTED: ficiii 

riNfi: iwrERViEw ended: :: — — ' irti«7«i 

\m7m OF rmiKviEW: '~ ' — 
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29 Data 
"ncard 
II 



I'm 



— , - . .» and I 'm working on a survey bcinfe conducted by Opinion Research 

Corporation of Prinljetpn, New Jersey. We're talking to people about kctivities they 
engage in and things they have tried to learn on their own. I'd very luch like to 
interview you. The interview will be completely confidential 



I. I'm interested in listing the things have tried to learn during the past 
ySar on your own initiative. — 

When I say "learn," I don't mean learning the sorts of things that people 
learn in schools and colleges. I mean any sort of deliberate effort at all 
to learn something, or to learn how to do something. 

1 

Per^haps you tried to get some infomation or knowledge or to gain new 
skills or improve your old ones -- or to increase your' sensitivity or 
imderstanding or appreciation. Just as long as you spent soM nmber of 
hours at these efforts to learn sosething. •■-wr oi 

Can you think of any efforts like this that you have made during the past " 

§nths? Did you actually complete soae leammg project on your own -- 
IS, not m a formal teaching setting for credit ? Have you, in other 
, gone as far as you wanted to and felt' that vou had finished the 
cvilar projects? Wut were the projects or the, things that you learned? 

^^L^?^^ ANYTHING, CHEQ "YES" AND LIST THE PWJECIS OR TOE TOINCS 

.L'^^r 3' THEN TAKE RESKINDENT TOROUOi AU TOEE wK eS 

SO AS TO GET AS COMPLETE A LIST OF TOPICS AS POSSIBLE. IF RESl SiBff M B S Wff 
NAME ANYTTIING, ALSO CONTINUE TTiROUCH ALL THREE PROBES DO NOT^JSt "NO 
••DON'T KNCW," OR "NO ANSWER" UNTIL YOU HAVE BEEN THROUCH-ALL TiSpRObS AlJh 
^ Rh^SPONDENT STILL IS UNABLE TO NAME ANY TWIG. CHECK '-YES-MF ATOPICIS 
ST^^JxZeSTlISt^ ^{SE.r "^^^ O) -IHROX^ ALL THR^ PWBES TO 



NO |T 
DON'T KNOW 1-8 
.NO ARSWER 



i-i'J 
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Probe n 

^' 

Ivy to think back over all of the pa$t 12 months - right back to last year. 
I am interested in any deliberate effoiit you made to Ifcam anything at all. 
Anything at all can be incliided> regardless of whether it.was easy or hart, 
big VI little,' ijuwrtant or trivial, serious ox fun, highbrow or lowbrow. 
(OAUSI; LIST ANYTOING MEhftlONED IMDER 'TOPIC/O 

Pro be n . , 

^ .. .. 

It doesn't matter when your effort started , as long as you have spent some 
time at it sometiine during the last year. 

We want to get as complete a list as possible, because we think that people 
, n^e far more attempts to learn than anyone realizes, We can include any 
sort of information, knowledge, skill, or understanding at all that you have 
tried to gain just as long as you spent sone nurt>er of hours at it during 
the past 12 months. What else do you recall? 
(PAUSn - LIST ANYTHING MENTIONED UNDER "TOPIC/') 

Probe »3 - HAND RESPONraNT CARD "A." 

New, I have a list of some of the things people learn. It may remind you 
of other things that you have tried to learn <|uring the past 12 months. 
Read and try to think about lAether you have tried to learn scnething 

similar. 

(GIVE RESPONDENT TIME TO READ TTffi EXHIBIT CARD. LIST ANYTHING I^NTIONED 
UNDER 'TDPIC.**) 

TAKE BAQ CARD "A." 



ERIC 



I 
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TgEic Hours 



2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 



7. 
8. 



10, 

u. 

12. 

15. 

14. 

IS. 
16. 

17. 

18. 



la. (FOR FACH TOPIC LISTED, ASK): 

Would you please tell me approximately how many hours 
ovel-all you spent in learning (topic] 
{Qfm ACTUAL, HOURS NEXT TO 



I 



Okay, th axik you. That gives us a fairly complete list. If you suddenly 
think oi something else you have learned, though, please tell me. 
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I 



Now, let's take any one of your learning projects whicK you have listed. 1 

oNb OP m. TOPICS. B(m it and the hours spew on it below.) 



Topic 



It 



Hours 



ii/V^) RtiSPONDHNT CARD 1, 



-'a. Here is a card that describes scwe of the main ways by which people who try 
to learn something determine their detailed day-to-day plan cm how to eo about 
doing it. / / r » «/vMv 

Please look these items over and tell ne which ones, if any, apply to your own 
experience. If there is something else you do that is not listed on the card, 
would you mind telling me how you actually go about the detailed planning of a 
learning project? 



1 make all detailed plans for the learning by myself. 



I get detailed direction regarding what to learn or what 
to do from some object (from a nonhuman source). 



rn 38/0,9 



Yhe planning and deciding on details comes from one 
other person who helped me in a one-to-one situation 
(a himian resource). 



39/0.9 



I tried to attend a group meeting or a workshop or 
ctmference 



□ W0,5 



iHher: (Please specify) 



(Aja- RACK CARli 
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this tim? 



ED 



NOT VERY ACTIVE that is, you have dropped- it or. 
completed it, or you have set it aside for awhile 
(or you are spending luch less tine at it now than 

you were before) 

DEFINITELY ACTIVE'-- that is, are y^ 'definitely 
continuing this learning effort right now? Are you 
spending about as nuch tim as ever at it? 

/I ' ■ • 



Please think for a moment about how nuch knowledge, infomation. and larfer- 

now niicn your bkiiis and habits iinrovod -- or how auch your attitiid«« nr 
sensitivity changed. Would you say that altogether - ««itud«s or 

(READ ANSWER CATEGORIES TO RESPONDEWT.) 



-0 



you learned a large amount or changed a great deal? 
you learned or changed a modest amount? 
you just changed or learned a little? 



-2 



-0 



VERY HNTHJSIASTIC. 

QUITE FJmUSIASTIC OR FAIRLY ENIHUSlASTiC 
NOT ESPECIALLY ENIHJSIASTIC 



Let s set aside youi; own benefits for a moment and look at any benefits for 
other people Your new knowledge axki skill might have been of some benefit 
to your family your friends and relatives, your boss, your coBoany or orean- 
ization, your job, of even to people who live in other places. . 

(RGAD ANSWER CATEGORIES TO RESKDNDENI .) 



R 



-0 



TO A f'AIRJ.Y LAR(3£ EXTEm" 

TO A MODHsi mm 

ONI a A SMALL EXTB/l' 
m AT "AJ,!, 
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IIANI) KliSTONDtm CARD 2 . 

7. Ilere are listed some of the main reasons for/ which people prefer to Icam on 
their own, insteao of taking a course or class somevrtiere. 

7a. Which one of these reasons would you consider to be the most important one 
' for your decision to leai-n this project on your own? 
(MAWT^' FOR riBI NA>CD MOST IMPORTANT.) 

7b. Which one is next most important? 

IMARX "2" HORTTUnWlED NEXT MOST IMPORTAhTT.) 

■■ ' » • 

7c. Which one is least important as best you can tell? 

(MARK "1" PORTIW named least IMPORTAfTT.) 

7d. Ajid which one is next least important to you? 
(MARK "0" FOR tT0*1 NAMEE) NBCT LEAST IMPORTANT.) 

(NOTE: MARK "8" FOR EACH REASION NOT RATED IN ABCVE QIJESTIONS.) 

a a □ Q 



I wanted to learn this right away and 
ccxlldn't wait until a class might start 



-8 



.1 didn't know of any class that taught 
what I wanted to know. • 

I don't like a formal classroom 
situation with a teacher. 

TransjX)rtation to a class is too hard 
or expensive. 

Ltesire to set niy cwn learning pace. 

i wanted to keep the learning strategy 

flexible and easy to change. 
,- < 

Desire to put my own structure on the 
learning project. ' 

Desire to use my own style of learning. 

Uck of time to engage in a group 
learning program. 

I don't have enough money for a ccursc 
or a class. 

iHher: ^nciiso specify) 



aaaaa 
a a ED.a a 
aaaEBB 

aaaaa 
aaaa 
aaaa 

aaaaa 



aaaa 



'♦6/9 

W/9 

'♦8/9 

'♦9/9 
50/9 
51/9 

52/9 
53/9 
5V9 

55/9 
56/9 
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a\Nl) KUSH0NUEN1 CARD '^ ^ - . 

8, What steps do you usually take in making your planning decisions? 

In the process, as you get information on a topic ovei? some period of tiM 
from various sources and explain it to yourself or other people, can you 
think of the ways you go about it? 

Ito any of the steps listed on this card describe what you do? Could you 

[Axt them in the order which you use them? Which one would be first, which 

one second, .and so on? 

(HAVt KESPONDENT RANK AS MANY STEPS AS POSSIBLE, ENTER RANK NUfiERS IN 
APPROPRIATE BOXES.) 

1 talk about the interest I have and the situation which \~\ , ^ 

mode me t.^^lnk about ft. I ) >ff\'lt3 

1 try to clarify it by thinking about the problems in It, I 1 ^ ^ . , ^ 

and what I want to get out of it. I I *Wi-7,3 

1 try to organize what I want to get out of the study FH , ^ 

project. I I 59/i-7#9 

^ i.i 

V Ixx)k for some infcrtmation that will help me, and then " ( ] . . 

try to organize what I have found out. 1 I ^wi-7i9 

. >' 

When it seems like 1 have a good approach, I try it out i — | 

by talking to several people^ or put it into action if 61/1-7,9 

it IS something I can do. ' 

After It sounds all rights or it works, I just seem to . ]~\ , . 

lose interest or go on to something else. I I .'>*/i"7,9 

other: (^Please specify) - 

6V1.7,9 
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Mien you learn soinething on your own rather than in a more formal course, 
do you feel that you should be able to get academic credit for what you have 
learned if you should desire academic credit? 



DEPENDS 



.0 

NO Q 
DO NOT SEEK ACADEMIC CREDIT . 
DON'T KNOW [Ja 
NO. ANSWER . 



♦ GO TO Q,9a 



♦ GO TO Q.9a Afffi Q.9b 



6V9 



GO TO Q.U 



IP "YES"- OR "DEPENDS"- ON Q.9, ASK : 



9a. Who should be able to award such a credit? 



IF "DEPENDS" ON Q.9, ASK: 
9b. What does it depend on? How would you explain this? 
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YES 
NO - 



65/9 



■*!p 3; ISS SSS.^ ^ Q'^' 

IF ONLY "NO" np-, GOWriNUE WITH Q.ll 



IF "YES" ON q.lO, ASK: 

10a. What were the topics covered or included in this more fomal ieaming?. 



Q.lOa 
Topic 



Q.lOb 
Where Taken 



Q.lOc 
Hours . 



10b. (FOR EAQI TOPIC LISTED, ASK:) 
Where was this course, workshop, 
or whatever held? — 



10c. (TOR TcAOi TOPIC LISTED, ASK:) 

How many hours overall did you spend in this course or woi-kshop? 



1 
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ll/VNl) l<l:^WNDENT CARD 4 , 

Sist?"^ l*"^ opportunitiw of any 



TELEVISION 
RADIO 
• NEWSPAPER 
LIBRARY DISPLAY 
OCIWERCIAL DISPUY 
LIBRARY FILES 

WORD OF mm 

AGENCY FILES 
HOT LINE 
LABOR UNION 

OTHER: (Please specify) 



ED 



66/0.9 

67/0,9 
68/0,9 
69/0,9 
70/0,9 
71/0,9 
72/0,9 
73/0,9 
7V0,9 
75/0,9 

76/0,9 



TAKE BACK CARD 4. 
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m 



II 



Data 

Card 
12 



RluSmNDENT CARD 5 . ' ' r 

Zero stands ^oi soSethL^St en^SJl^iln^ 

sanething that is extreJirLirt S? '" i L"^!!^! ^ot 
represent various degrees fc -?^^ i STS^!??? between, of course,' 
objectives that you £ght pursSTJhlS^J^ i.H'^'SL*" 
me how- iinport«,t it S to JSI^rSSl??^.?*^?;. Si P^~»« 
(READ EAO^ OMJCriVE. ^sSSe'TS^ In1o7bY^E^^ 



IMPROVE JOB SKILLS 

INCREASE KNOWLEDGE 
MEET PEOPLE 
CURIOSITY, II^fTEREST 

PEACE OF mm 

rEACH SCMEONE 
IMPRESS PEOPLE 

EDUCATIONAL CREDIT RDR A DIPLCMA 
CERTIFICATE, OR DEGREE ' 

SOLVE PROBLEMS 

COMPLETE A TASK 

MEET RESPONSIBILITY 



□ 



□ 



12-13/99 
I i,- 1 5/99 

16-17/99 
18-19/99 
20-21/99 
22- 23/99 
2't-25/99 

26-27/99 

28-2^99 
30-31/99 
32-33/99 



ti 
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12 



10, rate how imwrtant to wuiarT^iS A* Sj^. ^ 
, your learning to Se!^ '"^ °* '^^ «»»Pect to puttijig 

(READ EAm .^REA. EhrHR SCALE NIMER IN BOX BY EAOJ AREA.) 



PERSONAL DEVELOFMH^r 
VOCATIONAL ( JOB- RELATED> 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
VDLLNTARY ACTIVITV 
HOBBIES AND RECREATION 
HCME AND FAMILY 
RELIGICN 

AGRICULTURE, TECHNOLOGY 
GENERAL EOJCAllUN 
OTHER: (Please specify) 



□ 
□ 



□ 



34-35/89 

36-37/99 

38-39/99 

40-41/99 

42-43/99 

44-45/99 

46-47/99 

48-49/99 

50-51/99 

52-53/99 



TAKE BACK CARD 5. 
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HAND RESPONDtyr CARD 

14. People have preferences for the wav th«v .u- , 

of the main n«thods by whiJh p^JSJ jSjj;!^'"'' ^ "^ted scm 

I4a. Which one is the best ithod for vou? 
(MARK "3" POR'BESmnnDDTr 

14b. And which one, if any, is second best? ' ' ' . 

(MARK "2" FOR SECOND BEST J ' . * ♦ 

Which one is the worst mpthod for vm? ' i 

• (MARK "l" FOR WORffTT 

14d. And which one is second worst? 
(MARK "0" FOR SE COND WOBST. J 

(NOTE: MARK "8" FOR EACH METOOD NOT RATED IN ABOVE QUESTIONS.) 



HEARING OR". LISTENING 


g 0 ED 0 


0 


5V9 


READING 


EE a 0 0 


0 


55/9 


SEEING "oR OBSERVING ' 


0 00 0 


0 


56/9 


SOLVING RJZZLES OR PLAYING SOME GAMES 


0 0 0 0 


0 


57/9 


HAVING A OIANCE TO TALK TO SCWBONE 
ASKING QUESTIONS f 


0 0 0 0 


0 


53/9 


PRACTICE. TRIAL AND ERROR 


,0000 


0 


59/9 


MAKING NOTES AND WRITING 


■0000 


0 


60/9 



OTHER; (Please specify) 



IMi: BACK CARD b. 



0 0 0 0 
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14 



llANli RESPONDFJff CARD y. 

^^Tti"^ "^^^ yo"'^ learning? Ch thii card are listed 

some of the main places where people uo their learning. 

ISa. Which one do you like best? 
(MARK "3" FOR BEST.) 

.ISb. Which one is the nwft roost preferred nlace? 
^ (MARK "2" FOR NEXrWBTTT 

ISc. /\nd whidi one do you like Igast as a place for your learnino? 
(MARK "1" FOR LEAST.) , * 

15d. And next least ? 

(MARK "0" FOR NEXT LEAST.) 

( 

^(NOTE: ! MARK "8" FOR EACH PLACE NOT RATH) IN ABOVE QUESTIOKS.) , ' 



0 0 0 El] 



HCME 






-2 








-0 




-8 


62/9 


LIBRARY 






-2 








-0 




-8 


63/9 


onrooRs 






-2 








-0 




-8 


6V9 


CLASSROCM 






-2 








-0 




-8 


65/9 


RIBLIC EVHfirS (LECTURES, CODJCERTS) 






-2 








-0 




-8 


66/9 


DISCUSSION ';roup 






-2 








-0 




-8 


67/9 


ON-TOE-JOB TRAINING 






-2 








-0 




-8 


68/9 


(miER: (Please specify) 













69/9 



l AKi: BACK CARD 7. 



1 



SELF-PUNNED LEARNING 



IS 



ASK hVERYCK; 



I6a. When was the ver) last ti»e that you looked up ^ information? How long 
(^y*^ ^ : (Weeks) OR ^(Months) 

(OBTAIN ANSWER IN MINin^) 
(Minutest 



f'st^H^r^K^TK^^ ^l!^^ ^ infomation you got this very 



(Minutes) 



1 




















1 1 



Data 

Card 
#3 



ago? 
70-72/999 



73-75/999 



76-78/999 



17. 



I will now road you a few statements. Please indicate for each of 



Having a keen interest in international, 
national, and local affairs 

Having a strong intellectual curiosity 

Developing an appreciation of the fine arts 
- inisic, drama, literature, and ballet 

Having m active interest in all thirjis 
scholarly * 



ALWAYS ALWAYS 
AIMIRE DEPENDS DISLIKE 



0 

•0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



DON'T 
KNOW 



s a 



-8 



12/9 
13/9 

15/9 



SURVEY INSTRUMENT A -39 



lb 



HAND ^uispo^g)E^fr quu) s. 

18. I would like now to read you a brief list of sab of the main sources whirh 

people go to when they want to know lotethingTor get infoStJS'S trnv Sbiect 

thit TTrr^^Zlly °' «»«>thing. Again, lero stands for so^sthinc 

that IS completely unijTaortant. and 10 stands forln e xtremly important smrr^^ 

iTc^^f'^l'^ZceT^Z IST' depT ^ing on^ hTi^^t ^nT" 

(READ EACH SOURCE, mm SCALE NIMIBR IN BOX BY EAffl S(XJRCE.) 



CLOSE FRIEND OR RELATIVE 




16-17/99 


EXPERT WHO WAS ALSO A FRIEND OR RELATIVE 




18-19/99 


PAID EXPERT 




20-21/99 




BOOKS ^ 










22-23/99 


GROJ^^^ OR LECIURE SERIES WITH AN 


1 1 2i»-25/99 


SELF- FORMED GROUP OF feQUALS 


111— 


1., 26-27/99 


MAGAZINES 




28-29/99 




mONORECORDS AND TAPE RECORDINGS 




30-31/99 


RADIO 




32-33/99 


FILMS 










3'»-35/99 


iNEWSPAPER 




36-37/99 


TFiJ-VISION 




38-39/99 




EXHIBITS, MUSHWS, FIELD TOIPS 




40-41/99 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION OR TUTORING 




42-43/99 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 




44-45/99 


BROCHURES, NEWSLETTERS, MAIlINGS 




46-47/99 


mWAN REUTIONS TRAINING, ROLE-PLAYING 




48-49/99 


BROWSING IN LIBRARIhS 




50-51/99 


FRAVEL f 




52-53/99 





SELF -PLANNED LEARNING 



IIA NU KiiSFUNDENT CAfiJJ tj . 

I9u. Which on£ is the most inmortant? 
(MARK "3" POR MOsTTy- 

lyb. Which is the next most important? 
CMARK "Z" FOR-TIEJnntrBt.) 

I9c. Which one is the least imwrtant? 
(NVVRK "l" FOR LEAffTTT ^ 

I9d. Which is the next l east important? 
(MARK "O" FORTOinmo 

iNCrrH. MARK ••8'' FOR EAOl PURRKE NOT RATED IN ABOVE QUESTIONS.) 



IJOOSE BEnVEEN OPTIONS OR ALIIUINATIVE 1 
WAYS OF DOING SCMpiHING 1 


3 00 0 




] 5V9 


RfWClVE A BARRIER J 


3 a 0. 0 


E 


]o 55/9 


JUST TO HAVE SCMBmiNG TO DO J 


3 0 0 0 


EI 


1 56/9 


UNDERSTAND AND DIAGNOSE A SITUATION ^ 


3 00 0 


0 


1 57/9 


MAKE PROGRESS TOWARD A GOAL ^ 


3 0 0 0 


a 


58/9 


CLARIRf A SITUATION |~ 


3 0 0 0 1 


3 


59/9 


ACJIILVE SEli-' OOWROL f! 


3 0 0 0 


-8 


6Q/9 


{T.AN A I,r;VRNING PROJECT p 


11 0 0 0 


-8 


61/9 


WIN Al'PROVAl. BY (TfHl-RS ■ j*! 


3 0 0 0 


-8 


62/9 


om-R: (Please specify) 









0 0 0 0 0 



i'VXI HACK CARD n 



SURVEY INSTRUMEm* 



' 18 



n^li^"^ consider your use of the libraiy to be regular, occaiiional rare 
or have you never used a library? '"KUA-r, occasional, rare, 



REGULAR • ^ 

^ 'occasional 

RARE 

N^VER USED 

IF LIBRARY IS USED f REOJIjib,.. ■■rvr. siQUAL." OR -l^APn. 
HAND RESPONDENT CARD in 



►go To Q.21 



using this car* « . guid., h» do you usully go .bout usi;, the iibruy, 



ASK A LIBRARIAN 


ID ^5/0.9 


LOOK IN CARD FILE 


Tj 66/0,9 


LOOKTOR BOOKS ON SHELVES 


3 67/0.9 


BROWSE IN NEW BOOKS AREA 


-1 


68/0,9 


BROWSE IN MAGAZINE AREA 


-1 


69/0,9 


BROWSE IN REFERENCE BOOKS 
(^^CU)PEDIA. HANDBOOK. [ 




0™ER: (Please specify) 


if 



71/0.9 



TAKE BACK CARD 10. 



SELF-PLANNED LEARNING 



U) viKi bi-\ou^ to any. organizations? Please include religious, stx iul, ' 
I iMtLMiial , filucatiimal , or recreational organizations. If yes, how many? 




72-73/00, 01,..., 99 



(Nun>ber of organizations) 



/w niiNc: amvM 'HIAn none on q.^i. ask : 

:ia. Hiring the past year, have you been an officer of any of these 
organizations or the chairperson of one of its ccmnittees? 



NO 



-r 

-0 



luring Uie last 12 months, have you done any voluntary work to help a group, 
.in organization, an agency -- whether governmental or private? 



NO 



75/9 

TaQO to Q. 23 



I- "YHS" m g. 22. ASK : 

Z?Ai. About how nviny hours per week would you say you have spent volunteering? 

76-7V999 



(iTours) 



22b. What kind of activities have you performed as a volunteer? 



79-8(y99 



17', 



SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
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II 



D«t« 

C«rd 



:3, INTbRVIBiaiR; Please check one, of the following categories fro* observation: 



24. Also check one: 



BLACK 
WITE 
ORIEhTTAL 
SPANISH 

MALE 
FB4ALE 



•2/9 



13/9 



iNow I wouia iiKc to asK a tew questions tbr sUtisticai purposes only. 
25. About how long have you lived in this coM»inity? 



LESS THAN 1 YEAR 
1 - 5 YEARS 
6 - 10 YEARS 
OVER 10 YEARS 



-I 



2t. How many tijites have you moved your residence since 18 . years of ige? 

, 15-16/99 

(Ninber of Tines) 
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•'• l>ul you spend your childhood 



lUWN 
CITY 
FARM 



in a town, city, or on a fann? 



U-JTO- OR "CUT' ONq 77^^ AQr. 



r. 



71). I low large a town or city was that? 



UNDKR 1,000 
1,000 - 2,499 
^,500 - 4,999 
5,000 - 9,999 
10, 00 - 49,999 
50,000 - 100,000 
100,000 OR MDRE 




-01 



-02 



03 



O't 



•05 
■06 
07 



18-19/99* 



What are the ethnic rr>ots of your famiiv? n,,- • . 

no »»t,er ,how far tek, ^"ior^^iiS^^J^ "-tional origin, 



.. SURVEY INSTRLWENT 



A-45 



M). Wlut was the last year of school you ccwpleted? 



1 

UNDER 8 GRADES 


-01 


SCME HIGH SCHOOL • 


-02 


HIQI SOOOL GRADUATE 


-03 


VIXIATICNAI- 


-01* 


BUSINESS 


-05 


TECHNICAL 


-06 






S(ME COLLEGE 


-07 


B.A. (UNDERGRADUATE) DEGREE 


-08 


GRADUATE WORK 


-09 


lON'T KNOW 


-88 



20-21/99 



U. To what social class do you belong? (READ ANSWER CA-reOORIES TO RESPCNDEW.) 



UPPER 
MIDDLE 
WORKING 
LOWER 



-3 



22/9 



. 32. What is your marital status? 

MARRIED 

SINGLE 

WIDCWED 

SEPARATED 

DIVORCED 



■>G0 TO Q.34 



23/9 
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have any children? 



NO 

[F YK: How many are . 
over age 18? 
under age 18? 
preschcx)l age? 



Whvit IS vour age? 



□ 



25/9 
26/9 

2//9 



28-29/99 



-ur oceupat... (P« POR HBSCRIPriC^ AND OiECK m>mmm BOX.) 



>w.ssumi, HiaiNicAi., and kindwo worker 

M-VN.\(;i.K X^)/m AlWINIS-reATOR. EXCEPT FARM 

^1 Kvi. i woRKHR. tixtibirr pRivATi; fioasmoLD 

':t(-\i-|SM.\N. I-0J{}WAN, ANI) KINDRED WORKER 
I'l^lVAIT IKHISfHOIJJ WORKER 
IKVSShiRI r,(^)l)|JM:NI' OPl-.kAT[VE 
' nUICAl. .AND KINDKliD WORKLR 

>niii i< HI (II I'oi.uK , 
i.xciri hWI 

MOIlSllVII-l 

.iiini ,V| 



-01 
-02 
;03 
■O^t 
•05 
■06 
;07 

10 



- 1 1 

0 



-16 



30-JI/99 



0T_ 

0J 



GO TO Q.37 



-17 



1 



slir\/f:y instrument 



'7 
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'''N^'>-\'"^i7lV;:Kjn^^^^^ """^^•^"1''. -hat doe. this 



[Hjrson do? 



32-33/99 



'^^^t ''i'^ of work did you most recently do? 



3A-35/99 



■IDNLIM.) ■" "^'^'""al pulitics? (RiiAI) ANSWIiR CATEGORIES TO 



VI .Ki iivi'iiw.srfii) 

^MFWIIAI INTHRI-.sn-:i) 
A I I nil IN-I HRfuSTlU/ 
I^'i' Al Al.l. INriiKJ.S'j-hD 



-0 



36/9 



'"uk- ^"i- r;:"i:";:::::l^[.:'!-.'-!it.caI vi.ws t„ tem^ of present 



3 



Vl.K^ I.1HI-.R,\J. 
I.ini RM, 

Ml "I 11 1 iM rn[r-.H i iiu:HAj 

.N()H (DNSf RVATIVI-.) 
f iVj'.I.HVA l 

Vim i;()Nsi-;RVATivi; 
|•|^.'^ KNoiv 



-2 
-3 

-A 



-8 
-9 



37/9 
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ID. In wliKh of these groups was your total family income for 1975, before taxes? 
l'loa^>f iiKliicle irwcuiic for all maribcrs of this household from all sources. 
I'ltMse )ust telLnie'the nimber category that includes your total family income. 



I.l'.SS 1>1AN $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999 
$S,000 • $7,499 
$7,S00- $9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$1S,000 - $24,999 
$2S,000 AND MORE 
IX)N'T KNtlW 
m ANSWF.R 



s 



-9 



38/9 



1 \Kl m.t. u\Kl) u 



li. What IS your religious preference? 

I'KlTlLSTANn- 
kiWAN / ■A1R)LIC 
■ ■ JI-WISH 

■ A 111}^ 1ST 

(jmiK: (Please specify) 



-2 



39/9 



erJc 



W 



I 



SURVKY INSTRl/MEN^r 
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?K^^'iiisw^K ;'Am^;.l^v^;:''^''' migmxs beliefs? ' 



VfiKY STRONCILY 

MDIHiKATHl.Y 

•Vrr >A) STW)N(iI.Y 



-2 



El 



^0/9 



IIIANX YiKJ vi-:ry mkji. 



I V; i KVIi WlK' ^ VAM} 
■'I't. ■! IN'll.KV ItW: 
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APPENDIX D 




Intorviowe rs and Interviewini^ ProcpHnroQ 
f^pinion iResearch Corporation 

« 

The administration, execution, and maintenance of all field work at top- 
quality levels is the responsibility of the ORG Interviewing Department. 

In addition to conducting the^field work for ORG* s custcn research pro- 
jects, the CRC Interviewing Departinent fields^ on a regularly scheduled 
basis, such mass data ^collection programs as ORG »s. General Public Caravan 
Si^ey, Executive Caravan among top and middle management of the leading 
,u.s. companies, the QRC Corporate Image series; and the Security Analyst > 
series among finai^ial and investment professionals. ' ^ 

A major function of the ORC Interviewing Department is the" recruiting, ' * 
- training, and maintenaace of the quality of the staff of ORC' s ilational 
probability sample, l^ie sas^le is staffed by over 1,200 carefully re- 
cruited and training interviewers. In addition, some 300 CRC -hired and 
trained interviewers operate in comnamities outside the probabUity sample ' 
and are available for special assignments. Approxijnately 90* of all 
interviewers receive their assignments throi^ a local supervisor. 

Selected individuals in the interviewing > staff are designated as Execu- 
tive Interviewers, qualified for .assignments involving publics consisting ■ 
of executives,^professionals or specialists' in varied fields. STaddSfon, 
^JSuflS??^ trained many special field crews for studies requiriS^ 
^iTe^Sfin'a'f^re^^^ techniques,, including interview^ 



Intenrjewer Selection and Traini 



•Interviewers ^ are selected on the basis o:f having a pleasing* personality 

Vtr^^^f^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ follSw^lJlSfic ' 

^^r^fii^V ^ or Jhe should not be too aggressive- nor ^oo backward; 
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f'riQr interviewing experience «nd/dr knowledge of, special «re«:s is not 
necessary. -An intendeweT with good poise and the ability to follow 
directions can. administer toiy survey calling for direct questions ant 
the recording of specific answers. If, however, the subject matter : 
of a sensitive nature (e.g., birth control, ^terviewing drug addicts, 
etc.), interviewers are tereened and advise<yot the subject matter to 
awid iiidixact bias of the survey results., f 

Ti dining of Field^. St^ ' . ^ 

The ORC field staff usuaJJy receive', their prelijninary traiiiing in a 
session com^jcted-by in ORjC field representative. Such sessions usually , 
include ^^participation in a neck interview and analysis of situations, that 
develop in the intervi«tf> ^Jnf^T^tion in questionnaire completion pro- 
cedure! and in the use of iniervidirlng tecJimques such as the psrobe, a 
review of saipling procedurel, and a disoissi^ of ways to establish 
rappoart with respondents. <" 

The ORC Inteiviewer's Manual is , used in the training sessions and serves 
also as a pexmanent source dooio^t. The 100 -pipe manual covers.reieazch 
and administrative procedures in detail and is undated periodically. . - 

Interviewer Relatio ns > ■ - 

An interviewer's first fonnal assignment is carefully analyzed and rated 
by ORC supervisory personnel in Princeton. Continual follow-u|) analyses 
are made during the probationary period- 
Reviews aitt continued for all members of the permajrent staff on pnic- 
tically every completed assignment., In the review, the intendewer's 
work is eraded, and a report in made to the- interviewer. , These reviews 
cover all interviewers whether they be independent or working through 
supervisors. ' , . 

One of the most interesting features of .QIC's relationships with its field 
staff is that, on' each study, the interviewer lis provide with s phone 
number to call toll-free for answers, to any questions tlsat aiiy arise dur- 
ing the conduct of the study. In this way, ORC is able to maintain personal 
contact with interviewers an^ to uncover ptoblaas and difficulties at their 
incepti^i. ' ■ 

ORC enjoys^a very favorable relationship with its interviewers fox several 
reasons: 

1. ORC previous explicit instructions and questionnaires that 
are easy to follow. 
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I. Thfi field staff is ijifoimed of new research techniques y 
through periodic menvoranda and ^ield meetings. 

3. Intendewers are always paid within two weeks of our 
receipt- of their bill for services and expeiKiitures. 



Background of Interviewers 

A detailed file is maintained on each interviewer, covering background* 
experience, interviewing assignments, cost perfoirnance. avuil^ity. 
impressions of work. * 

The median length of time our interviewers have been with us is four years 
Approxunately80% of our interviewing staff are feoale;. one out of foim 
IS a college graduate; and an additional one out of three. has had some 
college training. 

" ■ '.• ■ . 

Field Supervisors 

As indicated earlier, most of ORC's inteiviewers report to supervisors 
located in urban and 'metropolitan areas throughout the country. Virtually 
all of ORC's ISO field supervisors are personally well known to ORC's vice 
president in charge of field operations, Sarah Huneycutt. She has cone 
to-toiow the field supervisors through her extensive activities in the 
Marketing Research Association. (She served as president 6£ that organi- 
zation during 1971-/2.) She meets v/ith most st4)ervisorsS at least on an 
annual basis, and she is in phone contact with each of them much more 
frequently. On the average, these supervisors have been with ORG for ' 
more than„ five years; three out of four have had college training: 971 ' 
axe female; and they range in age from 30 througii 64. .. 

Supervisors are responsible for interviewer training on specific studies 
(35 directed by ORC) and for the day-to-day supervision of interviewers' 
assignments. 

ORC's national probability sample is divided into foyr geographical areas 
fo- monitoring purposes. That is, within the Interviewing Department in 
i^inceton, there is a person whose main responsibility is tJie maintaining 
of personal contact and cooimjnj,cation with supervisors and independent 
interviewers within a particular geographical region. Essentially, this 
means that every person working on an ORC study in the field knows there 
is A person in Princeton who can be contacted for inmediate assistance at 
any time. 

Steps Involved in Fielding a National Study 

This description bypasses the area of sample selection since the Inter- 
viewing Department's responsibility begins upon receipt f the sample 
locations. ^ 
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Hie sample locations are recorded in a book and are referred to as "con- 
trols." These controls provide space for the following entries: 



Date stiidy notification sent 

Result of notification (e.g., acceptance, 
refusal, no response) 

Date study materials mailed 

Return- of "working postcard," indicating 
assignment received and interviewer proceed- 
ing with assignment. If the card is not 
returned within a reasonable period of time, 
a telephone call is made. 

Date of return of completed assignment 



The control book is designed to give an up-to-date, picture of a study 
during the entire interviewing period and for later reference, if neces- 
sary. It also gives us more flexibility in that each member of the office 
staff can, at a glance, determine the status of the study. 

When the sample locatioiu- have been entered in the control book, a mariber 
of the Interviewing Department selects an interviewer and/or supervisor for 
each location.- TTiis requires review of the interviewer's file o deter- 
mine which of the interviewers should be alerted. (Since interviewers 
work on a part-time basis, it is necessary for us to hire a sufficient 
nunber of interviewers to ensure coverage for any given study.) We must 
be selective in our choice of interviewers since the selection is deter- 
mined by several factors -- distance froa the $mpl9 location, availability 
capability of handling a specific type of study, frequency of assignments 
handled, etc. Once the selection has been made, the interviewer's file 



Name of interviewer and/or supervisor 
"Code mjf^T 
Rate of pay 

Scheduled audit, cost analysis 



Hours and dollars spent 




Number of contacts and result of each 



\ 



Space for notes simlng course of field work 
(e.g., extension granted, change of location, 
etc. ) 



1/ 
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is reviewed to ascertain whether an audit should be scheduled. This is ' 
Ottterained by number of assignments and/or last grade received. If the 
review oi th« interviewer's last assignment was not 1001 satisfactory, 
another audit would be made on her next assignment. (Tha audit will b« 
covered in more detail later.) 

The field staff receives notification of the study by mail. The noti- 
Ucation briefly describes the study, type of respondent; length of 
interview, number of interviews assigned, length of tijae aUowed for 
completion. The interviewer responds by returning a postcard which was 
enclosed with the notification. If for some reason an interviewer re- 
t;ises the assignment, another is selected imaediately and, most likely, 
notified by telephone if ^ijoe does not permit mail notification. It 
should be noted at this point that mail (regular and airl notification 
IS usual tor a study since it is the least expensive. However, at least 
two weeks prior to acturl sendout of materials is needed. Other methods 
ot notification can certainly be employed, but at greater cost (e.g.. 
special delivery, telegram, telephone.) 

In areas where supervisors are selected, each Supervisor is provided 
with a list of the sample areas. Providing the areas in advance allows 
for selection of interviewers who can most efficiently handle the area. 
The supervisor makes her selection much the same way we at ORC do. 

*rhe actual organization of and packing materials for each location is 
handled by members of the Interviewing Department. We place great iinpor- 
tance on. the packing of material because tijne is of the essence. We 
cannot afford the delay that coulji occur if something were omitted from 
the sendout. During the actual send-out process, each person involved 
is checked by others periodically to be sure everything is accounted for. 

v-ixlosed in the package is a postcard that is to be returned by the 
interviewer upon receipt of the materials. If this card is not received 
within a reasonable length of time, the intewiewer is, called. The purpose 
ot the card (and/or call) is to assure us that each saii?)le location is 
being worked on and will be'con^leted within the specified time period. 

In addition to initiating phone calls, the Interviewing Departjnent re- 
ceives calls from the field covering various aspects of the work a 
problem relating to the handling of. a specific questionnaire item, a 
problem with the area assigned, an emergency which requires additional 
time to complete the work, etc. All monbers of the department are know- 
ledgeable about each study in the field and can, therefore, answer the . 
question or refer the mter/iewer to someone on the research staff who 
can. Ini.-rviewcrs are encouraged to call us s tat ion- to -station collect 
•any time they have a question aid/or problem that cannot be answered by 
their study instructions or Interviewer's Manual. 

As the completed assignments are received in Princeton, the Interviewing 
Department begins the check -in procedure . 
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Asaignments No't Scheduled for an Audit 

Th« first step in the check- in procedure is a review of the Interviewer's 
Hepcrt to Study Director. This is a foim providAi to each interviewer on 
each of o»t studies. The interviewer reports any difficulty with the 
study and indicates whether the difficulty was hers or the respondent's 
(or both) . This, report is forwarded to the Director of the project . 
Next, the Housing Unit Listing Sheet is reviewed to determine whether 
the interviewer followed the proper route through the assigned housing 
vmits at the appropriate time of day for maxiMs pro<iuctivity, and listed 
the respondents' naaes and phone manbers for verification purposes. 

Following this, the interviewer^ s completed interviews are arranged in 
order 9f the addresses listed on the Housing Unit Listing SJieet. First, 
the face sheet is reviewed to be certain that the face sheet v.uber 
corresponds with the address on the listing sheet; that the address has 
been entered on the face sheet as it appears on the listing sheet; the 
location nunber has been entered correctly; eligible residents in the 
household were listed in the proper order and the resident to be inter- 
viewed was selected according to instructions; and, finally, whether the 
interviewer indicated conqjletion of the interview on the first or second 
call. 

The next step is to deteiminto if, in fact, the interview is complete. 
Then the background infonnation is reviewed for possible omission. If 
the intendew is complete, this is indicated on the Housing Unit Listing 
Sheet. When tJus process has been completed for the entire assignment, 
the results are entered in the controls. 

The final step is the review and calculation of charges on the inter- 
viewer' s time sheet. Here are the points we consider when reviewing the 
time sheet: 



Maximum productivity on first trip to' the area 

Planning of callbacks for continued maximun 
productivity 

Realistic study*, edit*, and interviewing* time 
Realistic travel* time and mileage charges 

'^^ST^^Y TIMI: time spent rendins: the ins taictions and I'ev- 
iewinr the questionnaire. 

^•'KDIT TIMK — time spent checkinft over the completed work, fil- 
inf; out tfie time sheet and supi'lernentar}' report.s* 

'^TRWKL TIMl'J — tivivel time to .ind from the sample area. It d^^es 
not include travel time from one housing unit to another within 
the sample area« 

-^UNTKRVILWING TTMli ~- includes travel time uithin a samj^e aiva from 
one housiri^ unit to anotlier and time spent contacting housing units 
and actually conducting the interview. 
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Assignments Scheduled for Audit 



As mentioned earlier, audits are indicat)5d at the time of ijiteiviewr 
selection. However, it should be understood that any interviewer is 
subject to an audit if the vork does not appear to be \xp to our standards'. 

The audit is a detailed review of the interviewer's assignment , including 
the points covered earlier in the check-in procedure. A fom is used 
for the audit on which we indicate er^rors made by the interviewer. This 
torm, along with copies of the errors,' is returned to the interviewer 
With our connents. The interviewer is rated and this' rating is entered 
in her file. The audit consists of two ratings — one for interviewing 
mechanics and one for san?)ling. One advantage of this method is that it 
allows the Field Representative to better plan seminars with the intier- 
viewers. 



viewers . 

if 

At one point, we graded the interviewer's work with A, B*. etc. But we 
realized that some people viewed a "B" rating as very good, while our 
opinKm was that the grade was average. Thus, we now grade by the nunber 
system with a brief explanation. • ' . 

Verification of Interviews 

Each supervisor verifies 10% of the interviews conq)leted by each inter- 
viewer before they are forwarded t6 Princeton. Additionally, ORC con- 
ducts an indepen4ent and additional 10% verification of its own. This > 
is acccnplished in one of three wacys through the m il, by phone, or 
by a personal visit from an ORC representative. At least 20* of each ' 
interviewer's assiyment is verified. If an interviewees perfoiSSce 
is suspect, however, 100* of her completed interviews are vwified. 

Verification consists of detemirajig. whether or not an interview has 
taken place, verifying the respondent's address, verifying key items on- 
the questionnaire, and obtaining any information that has been omitted 
and/or is not explicit on* the questionnaire. 

To avoid antagonizing respondents, ORC takes a positive stand for veri- 
fication pwrposes. In othei' words, rather than asking the rest ^cnt 
i£ she has been interviewed, we tell her that we are calling to thank ' 
her for participating. Obviously, we ask other questions to detemine 
if the interviewer conducted the interview, including asking the respon*- 
dent for his or her address. " , 
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APPBTODC K 



C^inlon Research Corporation Master Sample 



Introduction 



r 

.For ov«r'30 years now, it hw been in almost l«mi«bl« practice to sasDle 
laaiBn populations for personal interviews by areal nethoS - that isby 
using m^s showing blocks or other anaU geograpnic mSSu for which 
rough preliminary popuUtion estioates can be aiule. 

This method, vrtiile quite rigorous in concept, has many « difficulties in 
practice. Most of these difficulties are associated with-the great popu- 
lation mobUity and rapid growth in this country. For txaivle: 

1. Census dau ascribing population figures to very anall 
geographic units are usually out of date in the inter- 
•(;ansal years. Independent estimates for smll geographic 
arw are generaUy quite unreliable or maaxistent. 

2. Maps are usually either out of date or, in sone cases, ' 
far ahead of the cultural deN'elopBent of the land. In 
other cases, the maps may be just too inaccurate, or 
incomplete, or simply lacking in necessary detail. 

3. Even when few or noq|K these difficulties are found, 
clerical' errors in llJVg out sample segments and the 
interviewer's errors in fiijding these assigned segments 

. from a map and counting households can still be very • 

\ troublesome the combination of errors can often 
-result in significant inaccuracies. " 

The purpose of the procedures that are described below is to establish a 
tractable sanqpling method that avoids these various difficulties, is 
easily applied and economically efficient, and is statistically unbiased - 
(or so nearly so that the bias is negligible). 

In essence, the method is very sin^sle to apply. The basic procedure is 



as follows: 
1. 



telephone directory is specified by each choice 
ofa Prim^ Saa^ling Unit (PSU) or Minor Qvil Division 
(MCD) - the technique is described below. • 

2. The desired number of starting points for the PSU are se- 
lected at random from this directory. These startina points 
are, of course, listed telephone addresses. '"^"^^ 
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3. An interviewer is directed to a starting point by the spe- 
cific address given for it in the directory, and is 
instructed not to conduct an inte^ew in- that household. 

4. Facing a designated address, an interviewer starts with 
the household to the left of the starting point, and con- 
ducts interviews in that household and each successive * ' 
adjacent household (whether or not a household has a listed • 
telephone) . The particular respon4ent to .be interviewed 

IS specified by a random selection from the eligible 
inhabitants of the household (e.g., all those 18 years old 
and older),. 

5. Weighting procedures must be applied to conqwnsate 
for any inequalities in probability of selection. 
The result is an unbiased sample of the population 
under study.. 

The General Strucoire 

The master sanple of counties, and of prinary samplina units within thm 
«unti« designed for Opinion Research^rS by teSt^SSTl^^, 
rexSui^^^^Lra^T''^'' -^^^-^^ ^-^ stated 

i 

•nie ORC master sample consists of 360 counties, arranged in 6 blocks 
ydxh the 60 counties of each block distributed' intn^SpScatS^J^f 
i° ^iSJi!!^*?^- . ^ ^ a random sample chosen with probability 
^? population (?PS) . Prior to the saml© selectiS^ 

tiir^f o^^J^'^^oTT areas designatS by IhTSitk 

f^S^fi^^" ^J^"^?' Econmics;- these area groupings were then 
arranged in geographical order from north and east to south and west - 
S^^^.'S California, and within each area the comtl^ 2Se^ged 
in order of descending population. Randan choice^ were made by systematic 
^I^IJ^ "'^^ ^° representative geographical dijtribution. 

ine selections were made, and documented, on an IB^. 360/65 diffital 
con^xiter. • 

selected counties. A i^SiU is generally -defined in the literature as an 
interviewing place" - in this instance, and in the context of this 
method of sampling, it is a device for initiating and locali^ine the 

^ r?^"^ county. Thus, in the ORC sample 

the PSU IS defined as a telephone book. Sample sizes can be adjustedby 
varying the nuaber of starting points selected at each PSJ/ ^"^^^ 

^%it'^'''^'^ ^ * telephone book, all Minor 

CivU Divisions (MCD) within each county were listed and described 
(usually, according to the 1970 U.S. Census), these may be towns? 
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JSI^i^iiiEi'.S^^^®*' P*"* ?^ ^^^^^ Cwhich are sonetijiies distributed 

s^li'^S'^ Zve;'*tS^?^*'^°'^ ^^^^ ^^^^'^^^ " a 
SSrvSLnf JL-s IhS; l^a^^lt ^i«»iificant changes in the 

w5ik —Zlr '^f^^* figures are therefore compared DlacThv oiar^* 

^SlSSTJl^r^'^ «d City pppuuti^, toiSt^r 

estimtes of the current actS^ISn'StoS.**"' " 

tue Dase for a PSU, with proEiBility proportional to size. 

d^eSSne'&r^ ol hSSiSM?^^ a telephone book selected to 
final sainple S'S;,meS?"J?S'^°^^^ ^ 
selecting PSU's was carried out SSideSSa ^ ^ 

Selection of "Startin ^ ^ Poijif,s" 

The next step is a randon selection of individuals to be intfiIvl-w*^^ 
The general ^roach is as fbUows: '^^^'^s to oe interviewed. 

1. Each MD designating a PSU is covered by a telephone book- 
r^^'^J^f °^ points^e IholS? SsiS^ ' 

2. Each string point is then used to detennine a "duster'* 
?5 ^"^t^^^ Cboth with and without listed telepSS^J? 
in which interviews will be conducted. '•^•^''P'wnesj 

^' 3?i.l??r^Sf®"* ^jJ^g through a cluster,' select indi- 
viduals to be interviewed frm the households of^ 
cluster using a random selection procedure. 

^' J^s^^I^f^ 55"!^^ ^ ^ various 

w^^necessary to, ensure proper representation in the 

For the suivey of self-planned learning. 240 PSU's wer^» « 
l,SOO^respondent sample - six or seven^inteS^? ?su! ' ' ' 
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Suwnary of Contacts 





Actual 


1st Call 


2nd Call 


5,493 


1,956* 


113 


8 


5,380 


1,948 


1,033 


468 


828 


365 


188 


80 


3,331 





Households contacted 
Ineligible households 
Total eligible households 
Interviews completed 
Refusals 
Other barriers 
Households eligible for 
2nd call 

'♦Not all households eligible for ^ second tall actually 
receives one, since interviewers are instructed to 
stop interviewing in a location after completing a 
specified number of interviews. 

"Completion rate" is a difficult concept for v/hich there are numerous 
definitions. The method by vAich we compute "ccmpletion rate" for the 
ORC National Probability Sample is. as follows: 

Let X = Percentage of completed interviews on 
second call (first callback) 

* I interviews on second call 
ff of calls made on eligible 
households on second call 

Y * # of households still eligible, for . 
• caUback after first . call 

"Conqpletion Rate" =^ # ^of interviews first call ^^ (X) (Y) 

Total i ot" eligible households 



( 
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For the self-plaiined learning study, the calculation is as follows: 
"Conff)letion Rate" = 1033 ^( 468 ) f 3331 




5380 



1033 + 



« 1832 



.34 



Since the sample plan for this study calW for one callback at most (a 
total of two calls) at any household, the "completion rate" is relatively 
compared with that of study designs calling for more than two calls/ 
The sample plan used for this study was designed to be cost-efficient /and 
It works extremely weai in practice • 



RESPONSE PATTERNS INVERTORY 
(Dtiinographic and Soclo-Culturol' characterletlci) 
Table AA SEX OF RESPONDENT 



Naif 



Forma I 
Learnera 
(N 281) 

- 59.0 



Self' 
Learners 
(N 1142) 

60.5 

39.3 



Self-lnltlatlnp. 
Lealrnera 
(N 901) 

61,1 
36.9 



Non-L«arn6re 
(N 317) 

55.0 

45.0 



Table AB RACE OF RESPONDENT 





I't^p Lit lui. 
(N 1301) 


Learners 
(N 283; 


Self 
Lc/irnera 


Self-Initiating 
Learners 


Non-Learners 




(N 1142) 


(N 901) 


(N 317) 




7.9 


13. A 


7.4 


6.3 


7.5 . 






83.4 


89.1 


90,4 


88.3 


or lenta 1 


.8 


A ■ 


1.1 


1.2 


.0 


Spanish 


2.7 




2.5 


I A 


4,2 
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Table AC MAKITAL STATUS OF RESPONDEVf 



FbpuUt loii 

Sample 
(N 1501) 



Forma I 
Learners 

(N 283) 



Self 
Learners 

(N 1142) 



Self-inltlatlng 
Learners 

(N 901) ' 



Non-Learnars 

(N 317) 



Mil r r 1 ed 






69.8 


71,9 


62.9 


S Inj,^ le 


14.7 


2«.3 


16.7 


13.3 


7.2 


W ldi)Wed 


* • LO.tt 


3.!) 


7.8 


8.9 


22.1 


e pa rat ad 


3.9 


2.!) 
• 3.2 


2.1 


2.0 


^ 2 Q 






.0 


.1 


.1 








Table Ab* AGE OF 


RESlPONDiafr 






Pi'pulat ion 

sample u 
(N 15CI) 


Formal 
Learners 
(N 283) 


Self 
Learners 
(N 1142) 


Self-Initiating 
■ " Learners ' 
(N 901) • 


Non-Lea mar a 

(N 317) , > 




13.3 


^ 28.8 


18.7 > 


^14.9 


^.7 




19.6 (34^9)^ 


29.3 (58.1) 


22.0 (40.7) r.20.2 (35.1) 




i i^ '..^ 




22.1 


f 

22.4 


22.3 


17.0 




ll':9 


10.0 


12.6 


13.6 


13. 1 






5.5 


11.6 


13.6 


21.2 




, U..8 




12.2 


U.l 


33,0 




L.I 

• 


.8 

Table AE 


.9 

ROLE OF 


.9 

RESPONDENT. 


2.0 




I'opulat i .)n 

Samp I f 
(N ISOl) 


Fumia I 
Learners 
CN 283) 


Self 
Learners 
(N 1142) 


Self-Initiating 
Learners 
(N 901) 


Non- learners 
(N 317) 




\ H>.8 ^ 


32.^' 


34.5 


35.3 


/ 44.0 
48.9 


W 1 1 e 




49. 5 


54.8 


56.3 














Ma I e 


I 


1. 1 


.7 


.7 


, 0 




,9 


1.4 


.V 


.8 


1.0 


."'.I'll 


3.4 


7.8 


4.1 


2.8 


1 . 3 




.^9 


f).0 


3.3 


2.6 


1.0 


Mothrr ol y 


.4 . 


.2 


.1 


1.0 


MdI lier ill 










J*' 


Law 


> 




.1 


.1 

r 


1.0 
















1.4 




1.3 


1.2 


1.6 




.2 


.0 

• 


.1 


.1 


. 3 



POPULATION SAMPLE 



Nu 
Yea 

DK/NA 



0 

OK/NA 



0 * 

i 



0 

I 

2 
3 
> 

DK/NA 



1501) 
19.1 
60.9 
12,0 



Population 
Saapla 

(N 1501) 

34.8 
10.9 
10.5 
6.5 

3.7 • 
1.7 
.9 
31.^ 



Piipulat ion 
> Sample 

(N 1501) 

34. 2 
U.9 
U.9 

6.; 

2. J 

1.1 
./ 
30.8 



Population 
Sample 

(N 1501) 

52.7 
11.8 
4.4 
.5 



labia AP HAVE dUaOIUM 


PonMl 
uaa^ara 


9alf 
Laarnara 

(N 1142) 


8«lf«lDiciatlni 
LAariMra 

(M 901) 


19.4 


18.8 


U.5 




67.5 


70«6 


21.9 


13.7 


11. 1 


Table AG 


NIMBBR or CHaDKKN OVIR 18 > 


Pomal 
Learnara 

(N 283) 


Self 
taarnara 

(H 1142) 


Salf-lDlciacing 
Laarnara 

(N 901) 


39.6 


37.7 . 


37.0 


7.1 


8.7 


9.7 


6.0 


10.2 


11. J 


3.2 


6.2 


7.2 


2.5 


3.0 


3.2 


. 4 


1.4 


1.8 




.5 


.7 


41.3 


32.2 


29.1 


Table AH 


iwuR OR cHiuuif mtmti is 


Poniui 1 
taarnera 

(N 40)) 


Self 
Learnara 

(N 1142) 


Salf-Ialtladot 
Laarnara 

(N 9p\y 




30.9 


33.4 


12.0 


11.9 


11.7 


13.1 


14.2 


Iv4.7 


5.3 


6.6 


6.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


.4 


1.1' 


1.3 


.; 


.6 


.6 


41.3 


32.2 , 


29.1 



HcwLMroara 

(» 317) 

20.8 
73.0 
6.2 



Non-L««rtHira 

ni) 

24.1 
17.9 

7.8 
'5.9 

2.6 

2.3 
26.3 



Table AI NUMMR OP PRESCHOOL CHILDMN 



.1 
30.5 



PonMl 
Learnerv 

(N 283) 

37.5 
14,1 ' 

6.0 

1.1 

.4 
41.0 



Self 
Laarnara 

(N 1142) 

ji ^9.7 
1 

13.4 

.5 

.1 
31.8 



Balf-lQitiacioc 
Laarnara 

, (N 901) 

53.9 

12.8 

4.3 

.4 

.0. 
!28.6 



NoQ-Leafnara 

(K 317) 

44.6 
ai.4 

?.l 

5.2 

1.6 

1.3 

1.0 
26.7 



Non**taam«ra 

(H 3)7) 

62.9 
• 6.8 
3.3 
.3 

.0 

26.7 
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L. Ltsi ch«n $3,000 
'. ^J.OOO to :?a,999 



K 55.f)O0 to 



s. 

6. 



^lO.^OOO Lu'$W*,999 
31^1^ U) $2/4,999 
3i5J.UOO or lotire ' 
OK/NA • 



I'tKler b Ciitjes 

IHgh Scliool Iliad 
Vucac 1,0 n« L 
Huslnesii 
Technlca I 
Some College 
College Degree 
(;rad Work 

. OK/MA 



T«bl« A.I FAMILY 


INCQIC 


?opu lat ion 


ForflM 1 


seie 


Stnple 


learntra 


Learners 


(N 1501) 


(N 283) 


(M U42) 


b.i 


1 


4.6 


B.8 


4.9 , 


6.9 


9.3 




R ft 
0 • o 


9,9 


8,8 


10.2 


21.5 


24,0 




22,7 


27.6 


25.7 


9.8 


^ U»8 




• 11.6 


7.8 




Table" AK 


HIGHEST UVEL 


Or EDUCATION 


l^ttAltl 4i\.% 




S»l f 


sample 


Learners 


Learners 


(N .1501) 


(N 283) 


(N 1142) 


12.3 


2,1 


7.' 


' 17.9- 


8.1 


16.0 


29.9 


19.4 


30.6 


2.3 


2.8 


2.5". 


2.6 


4.6 


2.9 


1.6 


3.5 


1.7 


16.2 


27.9 


^ 18.6 


9.2 


' 15.5 


10.9 


7.9 


15.9 


.9.1 


.2 


.0 


.1 



SeU^'Inltiacing 
Lsamera 

(N 901) 

5.3 

7.4 

9.2 
10.1 
^3.0 

10.2 
' 10.2 



Self-Initiating 
Learners • 

(N 901) 

9.6 
18.6 
33.6 
2.5 
2.3 
1.2 
M5.7 . 
9.2 
7.3 

.1 



NonoLearnecs 

(N 317) 

12,4 
16.6 

9.8 

8.8 
16.0 
12.7 
^4.2 
19.5 



Hon -Learners 

(N 317) 

29.6 
24.1 
29.3 

1.0 
.1.3 
' 1.0 

7.8 

3.3 

2.3 



.3 



isble AL 0<XlJHATION OK RESPOND 



Popi^lat Ion 
Sample 

i.N nOl') ' 



Fomial 
Learners 

(N'283) 



L . 


I'ri'teaslona I 










rev hnic Ian 


I!). 3 


29.3 






Manager Admini »t rotor 


5.0 






1. 


SaUs Work 


3.1 


\.3 






Serv U p Worker 


4.»4 


3.2 






1' raftsman Foreman 


6.3 


5.7 




^. 


Private Household Woik 


.; 






7 . 


Transport (»ptreti>r 


1 








^ lerlcal^ 1 


'j. 7 


b.5 




^ . 


iHher v)perator 


" 1.6 








K'ann Worker 


I . I 


*7 




11. 


in^>er Blue Collar 


iA 


2.1 






Laborer ' 


?r6 


.2:s 










• 16.6 




u. 


I'ntfmgloyod 




' » ^ ^.6 






Re{ Irtf'J 


U.»7 . 


3.9 




If^." 


St udenr 


2..' 


6,7 




:/. 


Of hor 


1 . 1 


1.4 






UK/NA 


.3 


\ .A 






18. 
5. 

\3. 

6. 

I . 
6. 
I. 



.0 
.6 
.4 
,4 
.2 
.8 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.8 
1.8 
2.1 
2A.^ 
3,6 
U.9 
2.9 
.1.2 

.3 



SeU«*lnitiating 
Leamera 

' (N 901) 



14.5 
5.0 
-2;. 8 
V 4.6 
6.7 
.8 
1.7 
5.1 
M.5 

. 

' 2.0 

2.0 
32,1- 

3.4 
13.8 

l.t 

1.2 

.3 



Non-^Learnera 

(N 317) 



4.2 

. 2.0 
4,6 
5.9 
.3. 
1.6 

2.6 

4.6 . 
3U9 

2.9 . 
26.1 
.0 " 

1.3 



- 0 
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Tablt AM FMVIOUS JOB XT IMMruynD OR RRUgO 



PopMiftlon 
(M 1301) 



U FtoftiftoMl 
ttchnician 
2* M«rMigtr Adiili4lttr«tor 
3, S«li0 Vorktr 
4« Sttvlct Vorktr 
5. CriftMtn ForMin 
6« Prlv«U HouMhold Work 

7. TtMtport Optrator 

8. CUric«l 

9. Othtr Operator 
10. Uvm Horktr 

It. Othtr Blut ColUr 
12* Labortr 

13. HouiMift 

14. ItaMipl^ytd 
15« R«tlr«d 
16. Studtnt 
17« Othtr o 



rOCTMl 

LMrmt« 

(M 203) 



2.9 


1.1 


1.5 


.7 


1.2 


.7 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


. .7 


.1 


.0 


.3 


.0 


2.2 


1.8 


1.9 


.7 


1 6 


.4 


.2 


.0 


l.S 


.4 


.6 


.4 


.0 


.0 


.1 


.0 


.1 


.0 


.2 


.0 


81.0 


91.2 



Uli Scll-initiatlnt 
<« U42) (M 901) (R 317) 



4.9 

1.3 
2.9 
1.6 
9.1 
.0 
1.6 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
.7 
2.6 
.7 
.3 
0.1 
.0 
.7 



2.9 


4 9 

At* 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


.1 


.1 


.4 


.6 


2.2 


2.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


.2 


.2 


1.0 


1.1 


.5 


.6 


.0 


. .0 


.1 


■ " .2 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.2 


64.1 





60.6 



' 0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

U-IS tlMt 
16-20 timet 
21-25 tlBtB 
26 and over 

DK/NA 



Uat than 1 yaar 
1-5 yaara 
6-10 year^ 
10 and ovtr 
OK/NA 



Tahl. AN OW MNT TIMS MOVID SIMCI 18 tt4X8 ao 

8*lf-InltlatlQ|t 



Population 
Saapla 

(N 1501) 

7.1 
9.2 
14.0 
16.3 
12.3 
9.2 
8.1 
3.8 
3.7 
1.3 
4.3 
4.8 
2.7 

.9 
1.5 

1.3 



Poraal 
Laarnara 

263) 

13.6 
9.9 
12.4 
15.9 
10.3 
9.5 
8.8 
2.8 
2.1 
2.1 
4.2 
3.3 
3.3 
.8 
.4 

.0 



Salf 
Uarnara 

(M 1142) 

7.5 
9.0 

14.3 . 

16.7 

11.7 

9.0 

8.0 

3.9 

4.0 

1.1 

4.1 

4.5 

3.2 
.9 

1.5 

.9 



Tibia AO HtW LONG LIVED IN COmSHm 



Population 
Sattpla 

(N 1501) 

9.3 
23.7 
12.7 
54.3 
.1 



ForvMl 
Laarnara 

(N 263) 

12.0 
26.6 
16.6 
'42.8 
.0 



Salf 
Laarnara 

(N 1142) 

9.5 
25.4 
14.4 
50.6 
.0 



Laarnara 


Mon-Laair 


(N 901) 


(M 317) 


6.2 


4.2 


6.9 


9.4 


14.4 


13.4 


16.8 


15.3 


11.7 


14.3 


6.6 


10.4> 


7.8 


6.6 


4.4 


3.3 


4.5 


2.9 


1.0 


1.6 


4.0 


5.2 


4.8 


5.2 


3.0 


1.3 


.9 


.3 


1.6 


1.3 


.9 


2.9 



S«lf-Xnitiitiag 
Laatutra 

(M 901) 

6.6 

24.4 
13.2 
53.6 
.0 



MoB-Laartiata 

(M 317) 

8.5 

16.6 ^ 
7.2 
67.4 
.3 



SELF -PLANNED LEARNING 



tabl* AP WWM LIVID A8 CHILD ° 

ft 





Population 
Sftwplt 

(N 1501) 


fonwl 
Lftmtra 

(N 283) 


8«U 
Ltimtra 

(M 1142) 


8aU«|aitiatin« 
LtarMri . 

(N 901) 


NoQ«»L«i'4nttra 

(H 317) 


1 WWII 


29.5 


33.2 


31.7 


30.8 


22.5 


V * t jf 


. 44.4 


49a 


45.1 


44.1 


40.1 




26.0 


17,7 


23.0 


24.9 


36.8 


dk/ma 


a 


.0 




.2 


.0 




Table AQ WM LARGE CHIUDIDOO TOWN OT CHY 






Population 
Saoipla 

(N 1501) 


Ponil 
(N 283) 


LtarMra 

(N 1142) 


Salf<*lQit latins 
LMmart 

(M 901) 


lkm«*I««amara 

(N 317) 


^ UtKler 1»000 


4.8 


2.6 


5.0 • 


5.6 


4.2 


1» 000-2 « 499 


3.7 


3.2 


3.7 


3.7 


4.6 


2,500«4,999 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


3.3 


5.000-9,999 


7.7 


10.2 


8.3 


7.7 


5.2 


10,000*49,099 


16.2 


1*8.7 


17.4 


17.0 


0 

U.l 


30,000«99,999 


' 10.6 


10.2 


11.2 


11.2 


10.4 


100.000 or ovAr * 


27a 


32.2 


27.4 


26.2 


25.1 


DK/NA 


26a 


19.5 


23.4 


24.9 


36.1 




Tabit AR Ol^iCBR OP ORGANIZATION IN MST 


YEAR 






Population 
Samp It 

(N 1501) 


Fomal 
LMmara 

(N 283) 


Salf 
Laamara 

(N 1142) 


Salf^lnitiatins 
Ltamara 

(N 901). 


Non-t«amara 

(N 317) 


Ko 


40.0 


42.8 


41.2 


40,9 


34.2 




20.5 


29.0 


22.6 


20.7 


12.1 


OK/NA 


39.4 


• 26.3 


36.0 


38.4 


53.8 




Table AS 


VOLUNmRIO DURIMO LAST YEAR 






t» 


Population 
Sanpla 

(N 1501) 


< Formal 
Uamara 

(N 263) 


Salf 
Laarnara 

(N 1142) 


SaU-lnitiatlPi 
Laaraari 

(N 901) 


Non-Laarnara 

^N 317) 


No 


61.3 


49.5 


53.9 


55.6 


87.0 


Yea 


36.0 


50.2 


45.2 


43.2 


13.0 


DK/NA 


.7 


.4 


.9 


1.0 






tab la AT 


SOCIAL CUSS 


OF RESPONDENT 








Population 
SaapU 
(N 1501) 


Potnil 
L«atn«ra 

(N 283) 


Stlf 
Laarnara 

(H 1142) 


Salf-lnitiating 
Laarnara 

(N 901) 


Non-Ltarnera 

(N 317) 


Loitar 

Working 
MiddU 
Upp«r 
DK/NA ^ 


34.6 
53.4 
4.5 


2.6 
31.8 
59.0 
5.3 
1.1 


4.6 
34.2 
55.1 

5.3 
.7 


5.4 
35.1 
53.8 . 

5.3 
.4 


14.7 
36.5 
45.9 
1.6 
1.3 



10 f 



0 



I 



ION SAMPLE 



Ttbu Au nowi Of Iir.lHWT IM NLniCS 





Fopulatlon 
(M ISOl) 


foMl 
<M a83) 


8all 
Uirnara 

(M 1142) 


Mll-Inltlatiat 
Uaroata 

(11901) 


MoQ-LMTnara 

<i 317) 


Not tt All 


13.7 


9.2 


I0.f 




24.4 


Llct^t incmtc 


21.7 


14.1 


20. i 


22.0 


28.7 




34.4 


41.3 


36.6^ 


35.5 


25.7 


Vary lnc«r«tc«d 


30.2 


35.3 


32.0 


30.9 


23.1 






.0 


.0 


•0 


.0 


f 


Tabla AV 


TY7I or FOIiRIGAt VUW 








Fopulatlon 
8a«pla 

(N 1301) 


foml 
LMm«ra 

(M 283) 


8alt 
LMrnara 

(N 1142) 


8i«ll-lnltlatii« 
tMrnart 


lion«UafQar8 


V«ry Llbtrtl 


J.fl 


6.0 


4.0 




3.3 


Llb«r«l 


19.3 


25.8 


20.4 


18.; 


15.3 


Middlt Ro«d 


33. 8 


34.6 


36.6 


36.9 


32.6 


Conttrvtciv« 


2% 6 


26.1 


26.0 


U.2 


23.8 


V«ry Const tvccivt 


3.a 


1.4 


3.7 


4.4 


4.2 




11.7 


6.0 


9.3 


10.5 


20.8 


•I 


Tabla AN 


miGious ntmitiNci 








Fopulatlon 
SM^la 

(M ISOl) 


rOKMl 

iMmra 

(M 283) 


Ball 
UanMra 

(M 1142) 


8all«lnltigtlng 
LMtnara 

(M 901) 


llon«li%gniara 
(M 317) 


PtoCttctnc. 


60,3 


56.9 


58.9 


60.5 




Ctchollc 


27.4 


24.4 


27.2 


27.2 


30.9 




2.2 


2.8 


2.3 


0 

2.2 


1.3 


Agnostic ^ 


2.i 


6.0 


2.4 


1.3 


1.6 


Achslsc 


i.O 


2.1 


1.3 


l.O 


•0 


ochsr 


6i3 


7.4 . 


7.4 


7.4 


2.6 




.3 


.4 


.4 • 


.3 


.0 




labia AX nUMCTI Of RttlOXOUS FRITtUUICB 








Fopulatlon 
Sanpla 
(N 1501) 


FOMl 

Laamara 

(N 283) 


Salf 
taatttara 

(i 1142) 


8alf-lnltlatia|| 
i<wnM»a 
(M 901) 


iioii'*Maniara 

( 317) 


Hoc Strong At All 


6.2 


7.1 


6.6 


6.3 


5.3 


Not So Strongly 


7.5 


8.8 


7.7 


7.0 


6.2 


Modarttaly 


27.0 


25.4 


27.7 


28.3 


25.7 


Strongly 


22.4 


22.3 


21.8 


21.9 


23. a 


Vary Strongly 


36.2 


36.0 


35.7 


35.8 


38.1 


DK/NA 


.6 


.4 


.6 


.6 





ERIC 



A-68 



SELF-PUNNED LEARNING 



TabU AY 



GHARACTIR1STIC8 WHICH MSVOHDDrTS AWIMS/ 
DISLIKE IN OTHIR PIOPU lOPUUTIOH ^AMPy 



CATSGORY 

Having a atroag intaliactual curioaity 

Uvaloping an appraciation of tha fina 
arta — ouaic, drama, litaraturt, and 
ballat 

Having an activa intaraat in all th^nga 
acholarly 

Having a kaan intaraat in intamational, 
national, and local affaira 



AUIAYS 

ADMUUK OBFBNDS 



70.6 

9a. I 
57.0 
52,9 



26,3 

33.9 
36*9 
44.6 



AIMAYS 
DXSLINB 

3.2 



8.0 
4.1 
2.7 



Tabit AZ 

CHARACTERISTICS WHICH RBSPOMDEMrs ADMIRE/ 
DISLIKE IN OTHER PEOPLE - COifflNUlMG LMlRMpilS 



CATEGORY 



Oevalopidg an appraciatiun of the fina 
arta — aniaic, drana, literatura. and 
balUt 

Hiving an active interaat in ail thinoa 
acholarly 

Having a keen intarasc in internatiDnaI» 
antional, and local affaire 



ALWAYS 
AOHIRE 



Having a etrong intellectuel curioeity 76.1 



62.0 
'♦9.3 



DBfEKDS 
22.1 

46.9 
46.7 



AU^AYS 
DISLIKE 

i.e 



4.0 
3J 
4.0 



UhU BA 

CHARACTIRISTICS WHICH RBPOKDEWS ADKIRE/ 

tiisuKE IN OTHER m?is — mj^iMAsms 



CATEOORT 

Having a etrong intellectual curioeity 

Developing an aopraciation of th% fina arta 
■ujilc, draM, Utemtura ir»d ballet 

Having an active interest i,^ mi tJdnna ach- 
olary ^ 

<} 

Having a keen interest in international, nat- 
ional and local affairs 



ALWAYS 



5d.5 
55.2 



AUlTAIS 



AMIRI DEPENDS DISLIKB 
71.4 26.0 2.6 



33.2 
40.0 
47.7 



d.3 
4.0 
3.1 



POPl'LATION SAMPLE 



Tabic BB 

CH^RACaBRISllCS WHICH RWFOIDIMrS KMIU/ 
DISLIKE IN OTWR F80PLI ^ 



CATIGORY 

Having a gtrong lntall«ctual curloaity 

Having an .ctlva ^ntertat in all thlnga 
•cholarly " 

Developing «n appraclatlon of tha fine 
art J — nualc, drama, literature and 
ballet 

Having a keen Interaat in International 
national and local affaire ' 



ALWAYS 
ACHIRB 

66,0 
55.4 

55.0 
48.1 



DIPIND8 

26.6 

38.4 

32.2 
46.1 



AUIAYS 
DISLIKE 

2.8 

'4.1 

9.3 
2.9 



Table BC 

CHARACTERISTICS WHICH RESFGNDBNTS AOMHB/ 
DISLIKE IN OTHBR PEOPLE - NPN-LEAllBBfi 



CATEGORY ' 
Having a atrong Intellectual curloaity 

Having . keen inter.at m Intematlonel, 
national and local affelre 

Developing an apprelcetlon of thfe fine 
arta^.- „ualc. ir^m, llter.ture, end 



ALWAYS 
ADMIRE 

66.8 
65.0 
63.9 

57.5 



DEPENDS 
27.9 

30.7 

34.6 

36.0 



ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 

o 

5.4 
4.2 
1.4 

6.5 



1 



^ 



ERIC 



